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NOTES. 


T was Matthew Arnold, we think, who wondered how 
so able a man as Mr. Frederic Harrison could play 
disciple to so poor a prophet as Comte. In the same 
way we find it hard to understand why Mr. Labouchere 
plays pupil to Bentham and Little Englander with 
such unholy zest. He started the debate on Crete by 
moving the adjournment of the House, and was no 
doubt equally astonished and gratified to find himself 
supported by the whole of the Opposition. It is a 
tradition of Liberal statesmanship to sympathize with 
subject peoples ‘‘ rightly struggling to be free,” every- 
where but in the Transvaal, where men of our own race 
are the oppressed, and so Sir William Harcourt backed 
up his lieutenant, though he must have realized that the 
debate was merely silly because it failed to be mischiev- 
ous. Last week (days before the solution was hinted at 
in any other journal), we asserted that the Powers would 
certainly give Crete the same practical autonomy which 
Samos already enjoys, the amount of the tribute to be 
paid to Turkey in each case being merely nominal. The 
sting of the matter to the Greeks is that the Cretans, 
like the Samians, will prefer this arrangement to a 
union with their bankrupt and overtaxed relatives on 
the mainland. 


This forecast has been fully justified by Lord Salis- 
bury’s declaration on Thursday afternoon in the House 
of Lords. Crete is to be treated exactly like Samos, 
and both the Greek and Turkish troops on the island 
are to be ‘“‘required” to withdraw. The Greek, it 
seems, is to go first, presumably because Greece i is 
weaker than Turkey. There is no “justice” in this, 
‘but a good deal of common sense. It is said that the 
Athenians are furious with the British just now because 
of the bombardment of the insurgents, and are praising 
the French and Italians to the skies because the ships 
of these two nations did not fire. As every one knows, 
the firing was regulated by the accident of position ; 
a German corvette opened the ball, the Russian battle- 
ship ‘‘ Alexander II.” followed, and then the Austrian 
cruiser ‘‘ Maria Theresa,” and last the British flag- 
ship ‘‘Revenge” with the gunboats ‘‘Dryad” and 
“Harrier.” But if, as we hear, the British guns were 
served so smartly that our three ships threw more shot 
into the insurgent lines than all the other ships put 
together, we can understand the rage of the Athenians, 
though we cannot profess to regret its cause. 


Probably it is not generally realized how small a 
proportion of the Cretans are Mohammedans. The 
population has never been accurately numbered, but is 
probably somewhere about 300,000, and of them not 


more than 80,000 are of the religion of the Turks who 
dominate the island. But Christians and Mohammedans 
alike are mostly of the same race and have much in 
common. Except the Sfakiotes, however, the Cretans 
are indeed very mixed. The Venetians, who held the 
island for so many years, introduced large colonies of 
their own people, and these, with infusions from other 
quarters, have greatly diluted the original purity of the 
breed, The Sfakiotes, whose clans inhabit the White 
Mountains on the west of the island, are extremely 
jealous of intermixture, and in their valleys do all they 
can to keep themselves aloof from strangers and from 
the successive masters of the island. For before the 
Turk put his baneful hand on the island it had had 
many masters. It is only about 3,200 miles in area, 
long and narrow, with many deep picturesque bays, 
especially on the north side. It is one of the most 
fertile islands in the Mediterranean, and althougt it 
has few streams, it has abundant water supply. Any- 
thing almost can grow in the island. Its commerce is 
comparatively large, and had it a stable and fair 
government, this might be much larger. Since the 
beginning of the century there have been attempts to 
overthrow the Turkish Government about once every 
ten years, the great object being to obtain autonom 

rather than independence. Greek is the language uni- 
versally spoken, the Greek being that of the Morea. 

But that is no reason why one unsatisfactory Govern- 
ment should be substituted for another. If autonomy 
under satisfactory guarantees were granted to the 
Cretans, their picturesque island, with mountains rising 
to over 7,000 feet, might well become a favourite resort 
for yachtsmen and tourists. 


We observed a fortnight ago in these columns that 
the centre of importance for English interests at the 
present moment lies not in Crete but in the Far East, 
and this week the publication of the Russo-Japanese 
Treaty regarding Corea has confirmed our view. This 
agreement virtyally consecrates the substitution of 
Russia for China as the dominant Power at Séul. The 
fiction of Corean independence, which Japan finds plea- 
sure in asserting, is renewed. Corea retains full liberty 
of action in home and foreign affairs; and Russia and 
Japan declare their readiness to support the King in 
permanently assuring the maintenance of order. So 
slight, however, is even the semblance of independence 
accorded to the King that the two Powers in question 
have given a joint Promise to guarantee loans for the 
purpose of organizing an army and police force in 
order to save his Majesty from appealing for foreign 
aid! Both countries are empowered to maintain cer- 
tain military detachments for the protection of their 
interests ; and any misunderstandings that may arise 
are to be settled by peaceful negotiation. The substi- 
tution of Russia for China could hardly be better 
illustrated than by this provision, which is practically 
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“modelled on the agreement negotiated by Li Hung-chang 
and Count Ito in 1885. 


China and Japan then undertook to withdraw all 
their troops from the country. In case of disturbances 
the agreement was that neither Power should send 
troops without notifying the other. The King was to 
engage the officers, and a third Power (that is, China 
and Japan were excluded) was to drill the troops. 
There was also the provision that neither of the two 
Powers should send their own officers. In contrast to 
this, Russia, who has undertaken the process of organi- 
zation which the new Convention considers necessary, 
is sending officers to act as military instructors, anda 
few Russian non-commissioned officers are, it is said, 
installed as a sort of bodyguard in the new palace 
whither the King removed a week ago. No doubt 
were it not for the fact that Russia’s military and naval 
forces in the Pacific are at this moment inferior to 
Japan’s, Corea would already have been formally 
appropriated. But Russia is playing the waiting 
game, and she can afford to do so. The fate of Corea 
will probably be decided in her favour by the comple- 
tion of the Siberian Railway. 


That the. King should have been removed.from the 
shelter of the Russian Legation at the same time as 
the Treaty was published is certainly a suggestive coin- 
cidence—not the less so that the agreement expressly 
provides that ‘‘the question of his return shall be 
left to himself, but that, as soon as all danger appears 
removed, friendly counsels will be given him to do so.” 
The danger from which his Majesty sought refuge is 
commonly supposed to be assassination, the fate which 
befell his Queen, as our readers may remember ; and it isa 
little curious that that danger should appear to have 
been removed simultaneously with the conclusion of an 
agreement between his rival protectors. 


The announcement that Lord Salisbury is sending 
Mr. Rennell Rodd, with an imposing staff of Guards- 
men, and that very competent officer Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wingate, of the Egyptian Intelligence Depart- 
ment, as his right-hand man, on a special mission to the 
Court of the Emperor Menelik, will go far to remove 
an unpleasant impression that British interests in 
Abyssinia were being somewhat neglected. Italy is 
now, so far as Abyssinia proper is concerned, eliminated 
from the situation, and the British mission has not 
been despatched a moment too soon. Indeed, it is 
to be hoped that it may not find that for some purposes 
it is a little late. It is true that up to the present 
the French Government has only despatched one fully 
accredited agent to Abyssinia, M. Lagarde, a former 
Governor of Obock, but now one of the principal 
officials in the French Colonial Office, whose ostensible 
mission was the conclusion of a commercial treat 
between France and Abyssinia. But of those semi- 
official, imperfectly accredited, but very effective agents, 
who play such a useful part in furthering the in- 
terests of their Government at certain delicate junc- 
tures, there is apparently a never-ending procession 
wending its way towards Abyssinia. We have, of course, 
no right to complain of this ; but we have a very clear 
duty imposed upon us to see that British interests are 
properly protected, and it is because Mr. Rennell 
Rodd’s mission will protect them that we welcome 
its appointment. 


Although the struggle between the law and arbitrary 
power in the Transvaal has been expected for a long 
time back, it broke out at length with startling sudden- 
ness on Wednesday last, Mr. Kruger and Dr. Leyds 
having commenced a formal trial of strength with Chief 
Justice Kotze and his colleagues, of which it will be 
interesting to watch the developments. It is practically 
the same dispute that was carried on for thirty years by 
Chief Justice Marshall, the greatest of American judges, 
against a succession of Presidents from Jefferson to 
Jackson, ending in the complete and lasting victory 
of the Supreme Court over the White House. Mr. 
Kruger’s artless way of getting rid of the Constitution 
as interpreted by the Chief Justice is to pass a law 
placing all the judges at the absolute mercy of the 
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President, who is to be empowered to question them as 
to their views on the matter and to remove from 
office those who give an unsatisfactory reply. But this 
does not in the least advance matters, for the new law 
will be declared unconstitutional and Mr. Kruger and 
his inspirer Dr. Leyds will still find themselves forced 
to resort to open illegality and force if they want to 
stop the mouth of the Chief Justice. The greatest 
rulers have in their time had to bow to the law, and, 
like Frederick the Great, the President will, we fancy, 
find at the last that ‘‘es gibt noch Richter in ”—Pretoria. 


The principle that in countries governed by a. written 
Constitution which can only be modified by a certain 
elaborate procedure, laws and resolutions of Parliament 
that are inconsistent with that Constitution are void, is 
of course a proposition that lies at the basis of all legality. 
Otherwise the legislative body could at any time over- 
ride the Constitution by simple legislation; but the mind 
of Mr. Kruger has not yet risen to this conception of 
law. To Chief Justice Kotze, who, after a distinguished 
career as a student of the Inner Temple was called to 
the English Bar, and who is naturally familiar with the 
decisions of Chief Justice Marshall on the point, it is 
naturally a self-evident proposition, and he is not likely 
to yield to a gentleman of the type of Dr. Leyds. 


The appearance of an Independent Labour candidate 
at Halifax will be productive of at least one good effect. 
It must inevitably improve the chances of the Unionist 
candidate, Sir Savile Crossley, who has special claims 
upon the suffrages of the electors, inasmuch as he is 
head of the largest industrial firm in the town, besides 
being himself a highly popular gentleman and a sound 
Unionist, a good speaker, and a tried Parliamentary 
hand. It is a pity, though it seems to have been 
unavoidable, that the Radicals should have been 
allowed to get such a good start, because in a con- 
test of as brief duration as this will be, neither time 
nor opportunities can be lost. Mr. Billson is so 
extreme a Radical that the social side of his pro- 
gramme covers much the same ground as that of 
Mr. Tom Mann—which makes Mr. Mann, or Mr. 
Billson himself, a superfluity. There were hopes of an 
arrangement on the usual basis—namely, that Mr. 
Mann should retire from the contest and that the I.L.P. 


‘nominee should be accepted by the Radical executive 


on the next occasion ; but the Labour men would not 
consider the proposal, 


Mr. Atherley Jones did not add much to our enlighten- 
ment on the subject of judicial delays and mismanage- 
ment by his motion in the House of Commons this week ; 
but we hope that, in spite of the amiable platitudes of 
the Attorney-General and Sir Frank Lockwood, the 
matter will not be allowed to drop. Every litigant, not 
to speak of such judges and lawyers as can see beyond 
their noses, can tell how costly, tedious, uncertain, and 
inefficient our system is ; but it seems to be nobody’s 
business to insist on a remedy. Mr. Jones made 
altogether too much of the mere direct expense of our 
Courts. No doubt there could be economies effected, 
for instance by the abolition of that elaborate imposture 
the Railway Commission ; but nobody grudges the 
judges their salaries and allowances. What we object 
to is the secondary expenses, the enormous fees to 
counsel who don’t attend, the delays, the endless red- 
tape. A Royal Commission would simply serve to 
hang up the matter indefinitely and would lead to no 
result. The appointment of younger judges, the super- 
annuation of the aged ones, and a system by which 
solicitors should be paid, not in proportion to the delay 
but to the despatch with which they conduct their cases, 
would effect a marked change. 


In Irish politics it is impossible te please both parties, 


for the simple reason that every Irishman is an Irre- 
concilable, and has no taste for the compromise so 
dear to the heart of Englishmen. Hitherto it has been 
perfectly understood that a Radical Government was 
the friend of the tenants and a Tory Government the 
friend of the landlords and both parties regarded the 
arrangement as perfectly fair and logical. The brothers 
Balfour boast that they have changed all this, and 
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that this is the first Conservative Ministry that has done 
anything for the tenants. And so perhaps it is; but 
somehow the landlords don’t see it, and openly wish 
for Mr. Morley back again. It is quite certain that 
in many constituencies they will absent themselves 
from the polls at the next election. 


But the circle of malcontents is widening every day, 
and some say it will soon include all the Protestants of 
Ireland. A tremendous storm is brewing below the 
gangway on the subject of the Erasmus Smith endow- 
ment. By the Endowments Act of 1885, when the two 
Charity Commissioners (one is a Protestant and the 
other a Catholic) disagree, no scheme is to be pro- 
ceeded with. This is what has happened with the 
Erasmus Smith endowment. Mr. T. Healy brings 
in a Bill to evade this by making the Lord Chan- 
cellor and the Lord Chief Justice of England ap- 
point other Commissioners to execute the Act. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour accepts the second reading of the 
Bill, reserving to the Government the usual right to 
propose amendments in Committee. Trinity College is 
naturally furious, and letters, questions and instructions 
keep pouring in upon the Irish Loyalist members. The 
sweetness and light of Balfourism are all very well; but 
if they alienate the landlords, the professional classes, 
the shopkeepers, and the Protestant farmers, who will 
be left at the next election? The Parnellites and Anti- 
Parnellites, who will unite to vote solid against the 
Unionist Government. 


_ The London County Council is evidently determined 
to surpass itself. Sir Arthur Arnold has made a sur- 
prisingly good Chairman, acting with dignity, firmness 
and impartiality. So he is to be deposed, and the 
Progressives, who are in a majority of one, have met 
and decided unanimously that Mr. William Job Collins 
is to reign in his stead, Mr. Collins is understood to 
be a medical practitioner somewhere in North London, 
and to have ‘“‘views” on vaccination. Of his other 
qualifications for figuring in this year of jubilee as the 
ceremonial head of the greatest city in the world we are 
not informed ; but a year or two ago he was, it appears, 
a student of the Middle Temple. Whether he has yet 
succeeded in surmounting the obstacles that stood in 
the way of his becoming a full-fledged barrister we 
know not, but even that dignity would scarcely be in 
itself a qualification. When Mr. Bottomley Firth was 
jobbed into the Deputy Chair with a salary of £2,000 


a year, there was an outcry, but Londoners seem to. 


have grown accustomed to the Progressist vagaries 
now. If there was the smallest vitality or unity in the 
Moderate party on the Council, they could easily defeat 
this miove, but they are all at sixes and sevens on this 
as on every other point of policy. 


-A considerable number of members of Parliament 
are anxious to bring before the House of Commons 
the very scandalous and painful results that have 
followed the suspension of the Cantonment Acts in 
India. The only way of doing so is by moving the 
adjournment to call attention to a matter of urgent 
public importance; for the salary of the Secretary of 
State for India is not voted by the House of Commons, 
but is paid by India, and cannot therefore be dis- 
cussed until the introduction of the Indian Budget at 
the end of the Session. Mr. H. T, Wilson, however, 
has effectually prevented the question being raised b 
placing on the Order Paper a notice of motion to call 
attention to the health of the troops in India and 
move a resolution. It is needless to point out that 
Mr. H. T. Wilson is the very last person who wishes 
to discuss the health of the troops in India, for he is 
one of those who see the finger of God in the physical 
ruin of the poor boys we send annually to India. 
There is no chance of Mr. Wilson’s motion coming 
on, for it has not obtained a place. It is an ordinary 
** blocking” motion, which prevents any one else dis- 
cussing the subject, and is a gross abuse of the forms of 
the House. 


Owing to the calm way in which the India Office 
keeps back information on Indian affairs from Parlia- 
ment, the statistics on this question are not up to date. 
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But the annual Report of the Sani Commissioner 
for 1894 showed that of the 70,642 British soldiers in 
India on 15 July, 1894, only 37 per cent. had escaped 
disease. According to another calculation, 71 per cent. 
had been admitted to hospital on that account. But 
whether the percentage be 63 or 71, it is deplorable 
enough. At the meeting at the Royal United Service 
Institute the other day Sir Donald Stewart testified to the 
effects of Indian service upon the pensioners of Chelsea 
Hospital. We believe that public opinion has much 
changed on this subject, and that the majority are now 
in favour of the precautions dictated by common-sense 
and humanity. But Governments are still abjectly 
afraid of the agitation of a handful of fanatics; and 
Lord George Hamilton is in a state of pitiful apprehen- 
sion lest the question should be mooted. Of course in 
the eyes of a Secretary of State his own peace is of 
infinitely more importance than the health of the Indian 
army. 


Letters which have reached us from Bushire, on the 
Persian Gulf, dated 9 se ree containing news 
which has not yet reached the London Press, show that 
the Persians are not at all disposed to lay all the blame 
of the drought on Providence. Their want of fatalistic 
consideration has almost created an international inci- 
dent. The agricultural population of the Bushire 
district, annoyed at the want of rain, turned their wrath 
upon the European Telegraph Department, and espe- 
cially upon some landmarks which had been erected by 
Lieut. Cunningham, R.E., about two years ago, on 
account of the Meteorological Survey of India. To 
these obnoxious landmarks the deficient rainfall was 
ascribed. The Superintendent of Telegraphs, besieged 
in his office by a threatening mob, at once wired to the 
Resident that affairs were critical, and H.M.S. ‘‘Sphinx” 
and the steamer ‘‘ Lawrence” were ordered at once 
to Bushire. Stimulated by this apparition, the Governor 
despatched troops with a gun against the rioters; but 
too late, alas! to save from destruction the casus belli, 
the survey pillars, the erection of which had so exas- 
perated the heavenly powers. Strange to say, heavy 
rain fell in Bushire and the neighbouring district on the 
6 January, so that the people are convinced of the cor- 
rectness of their suspicions and their action. The 
ringleaders are less certain; for about twenty of them 
were soundly bastinadoed by the Governor to impress 
upon them the fact that there is no advantage in pro- 
pitiating the heavenly authorities unless the earthly 
powers have been also effectively “‘ squared.” 


There has been much shooting of rebels and suspects 
lately at Manila, but of operations in the field we had 
heard nothing for months. The reason is alleged to be 
that General Polavieja has been awaiting guns and 
ammunition, and trying to instil a measure of discipline. 
into the raw levies sent out from Spain. His prepara- 
tions being at length complete, he began a forward 
movement last week. Madrid papers made a great 
flourish of trumpets about the capture of Silam, but it 
seems doubtful whether the place was strongly held. 
Ymus, which is a few miles further inland, is likely to 

rove a harder nut—which may explain why we have 

eard oe more since the engagements reported 
last week. t is believed, however, that Polavieja 
purposes attacking both Ymus and Cavite in a few 
days. The number of rebels in the province of Cavite 
may be from 50,000 to 100,000. The garrison of Cavite 
itself—or rather of the stronghold which they occupy 
close by—is estimated at about 15,000; 8,o000r 10,000 
of whom are well armed and drilled, the remainder 
carrying only knives and bamboo spears. That the 
position is a formidable one may be inferred from the 
fact that a previous attack was repulsed with consider- 
able loss; but the Government forces then numbered 
only 3,000 or 4,000, and confidence is felt that Polavieja 
will sustain the reputation he gained during the Cuban 
insurrection of 1884. 


The Philippines and Cuba are alternate fields of 
activity for Spanish soldiers. General Weyler was at 
one time Governor of Manila, where he left an un- 
savoury reputation for the sin which lies at the root of 
Spanish maladministration. The present rebellions may 
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‘Be ‘suppressed, but they will récur unless Spain awakes 
to 'the necessity for a permanent and properly paid Civil 
Service. The present insurrection seems confined to 
‘the metropolitan island, Luzon; and herein lies an 
element of strength if. the Spaniards were fitted for 
rule. The inhabitants of all the islands are Malays— 
with different degrees of impregnation; but they differ 
in language and creed. The inhabitants of Luzon, for 
instance, are Christians, while those of Mindanao are 
chiefly Mahomedan. To suppress the latter, who are 
always turbulent, if not insurgent, the Government 
employed Christian gaol-birds released and disciplined 
ad hoc. When the insurrection broke out in Luzon, 
these disciplinarios, as they are called, revolted ; but 
the Mindanaense, instead of sympathizing, attacked, 
- cut them up, and handed over those whom they took 
prisoners to the Spaniards, by whom they were, of 
course, promptly shot. The whole of the fighting 
element among the rebels is Malay. There were in the 
island when the rebellion broke out some 12,000 well- 
drilled native troops, of whom 7,000 deserted. These 
form the nucleus of the rebel force and have partly 
drilled the rest. The civilian element—the conspirators 
and would-be officials—are chiefly half-caste Malay- 
Chinese. 
The foreign manufacturer has this advantage over 
his English brother—he does not wait until he has lost 
his trade before realizing that he might have saved it. 
This sheep-like quality has just been displayed by the 
silk manufacturers of Macclesfield, who have this week 
resolved to ask the Board of Trade to appoint a 
Commission to inquire into the question of adulteration 
in foreign silks imported into Great Britain. It has 
suddenly dawned upon them that this practice—techni- 
cally known as “ weighting ”—has been mainly respon- 
‘sible for the decline of their trade. We drew attention 
to this interesting trade-trick when we discussed the 
causes of the decline a few months ago. The funny 
thing is that, after everything they have been told 
about the utter vileness of French silks, Englishwomen 
rsist in having them. They probably refuse to 
lieve that the commodity which has enjoyed such a 
vogue can be anything but excellent; and they are 
‘probably unable to realize how a substance which has 
such a beautiful gloss, and is so thick and handsome, 
' can contain more precipitated tin than silk. They may 
believe or not, but the fact is indisputable. By adul- 
teration silks are increased from three to ten times 
their original weight; and there are trade experts 
among us who would make it compulsory upon those 
who are given to this little fraud to declare plainly and 
truly the exact nature of the rotten stuffs they palm off 
upon the English buyer at high prices. 


The Burials Act of 1880 was regarded as a final 
settlement of a vexed question, like the Education Act 
of ten years earlier. As in that case the settlement 
appears to require further settling. There is no doubt 
that Mr. Cameron’s measure was not a good one, for 
the reason that it was a sidelong attempt at partial Dis- 
establishment. If Disestablishment ever comes, it will 
come as a complete and unified policy ; it can never be 
brought about by piecemeal legislation of this sort, and 
Liberationists will be wise to recognize this fact. There 
is something not quite ingenuous in the repeated attempt 
to do the thing by means of the backstairs. But there 
can be no question that the payment of fees to the 
Established parson for funerals conducted by a Non- 
conformist minister is a genuine grievance which should 
be mended. This was admitted not merely by Sir 
Matthew Ridley, but by Lord Cranborne, whose speech 
was one of the best he has delivered in the House. 


We should like to know how the Liberationists 
satisfy their consciences in regard to the filling up of 
the burial registers. At present this is the duty of the 
parson, in consideration of the fee paid him. Is the 
Nonconformist minister prepared to undertake it? and 
if so, how can a consistent Liberationist thus become 
a mere State official?. The same pertinent question 
suggests itself in regard to the not unreasonable agita- 
tion for the abolition of the registrar’s presence, now 
necessary at all marriages in licensed Nonconformist 
places of worship. 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF THE OUTLANDERS. 
I. 


“ From the date of the establishment of the Gold Industry on 


a large scale at Johannesburg, much discontent has been caused 
by the restrictions and impositions placed upon it by the 
Transvaal Government ; by the corrupt administration of that 
Government, and by the denial of civil rights to the rapidly 
growing Uitlander population.”—C. J. Rhodes. 


“Grievances !” said the President, excitedly, “they have no 
grievances.”—Paul Kruger, March 1896. 


I.—DYNAMITE. 


Ff RST of the matters in dispute may be taken the 

dynamite question. It will be at once understood 
that a full and reliable supply of explosives is of the 
utmost importance to a mining industry, and the fol- 
lowing account of the manner in which the Government 
of the Transvaal has regarded its duties in this respect 
will prove instructive. 

In 1887, when the production of the mines was small 
—the entire output of the year was almost exactly one- 
hundredth part of the total for 1896—a concession for 
the manufacture and sale of dynamite and other explo- 
sive materials was granted to a Mr. Lippert. In justice 
to the Boer Government it may be admitted that the 
extreme importance which would attach to this mono- 
poly within a few years could not then have been 
reasonably anticipated. It is more in the subsequent 
conduct of the Government than in this original con- 
cession (an tiquated though such monopolies must appear 
to Englishmen) that cause of co mplaint has arisen. 

This concession stipulated amo ng other things that a 
factory for the manufacture of dynamite should be 
erected within the year, that the quality manufactured 
should be equal to that of the best European makers, 
and that no dynamite should be imported. In return 
for this a complete monopoly was granted, with the 
power to charge 150 shillings per case. 

During the year allowed for building the factory Mr. 
Lippert was permitted to import dynamite, which turned 
out to be satisfactory. It was not until 1889 that 
serious complaints were made about the quality of the 
dynamite he supplied. Injury to health by the noxious 
fumes, want of strength, and above all want of unifor- 
mity, causing partial explosions and consequently the 
utmost danger to miners, were alleged by a large 
majority of the Mining Companies. 

On 29 January and 28 February, 1890, urgent 
addresses were sent to the State Secretary, Dr. Leyds, 
but no reply was received from him for over ten months, 
though the danger to life was repeatedly emphasized. 
At length, however, a tardy notice of the appointment 
of a Commission was received on 17 December, but 
all further communications from the Chamber of Mines, 
though representing those most vitally affected, re- 
mained unanswered by the Transvaal Government. 
The Chamber of Mines made formal complaint in the 
early part of 1891 of this treatment : ‘‘It appears that 
the written communications of the Chamber, on behalf 
of the mining community, receive little or no attention.” 
The Chamber further stated that six (? seven) com- 
munications had been sent to the Government without 
obtaining any acknowledgment or reply. 

The Commission sat in 1891, and investigated the 
charges. Their report, after they had refused to test any 
explosive supplied at the time of complaint or to hear 
witnesses on behalf of the Chamber, was that the 
quality of the dynamite supplied by the concession- 
naire was in all respects equal to that of the best 
European makers. Throughout the proceedings no 
notice whatever was sent to the Chamber of Mines of 
the dates of meeting. 

The report was, however, a perfectly just one. The 
ten months that had elapsed since the formal complaint 
of the Chamber had been utilized by the concessionnaire 
in obtaining a stock of explosives from Europe for the 
purposes of the inquiry, and the investigation, when it 
ultimately took place, was a solemn farce of comparing 
one cartridge of dynamite with another imported from 
the same factory. This importation was, it will be 
remembered, in direct opposition to the stipulations of 
the concession. 

The Chamber of Mines received a confidential report 
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that no dynamite could be manufactured in the Trans- 


‘yaal without the importation of all the constituents. 


Acting upon the suggestion, the Chamber induced the 
Minister of Mines to arrest a wagonload of so-called 
raw material on its way to the factory of the conces- 
sionnaire, and the contents were tested, with the result 
that the stuff was found to be the finished article, dyna- 
mite, and that the only ‘‘ manufacture” carried on at 
the factory was the filling of cartridges. 

In face of this breach of the conditions of the con- 
cession the monopoly was revoked on 22 August, 1892, 
the President stating in the Raad at the time that “‘ the 
Treasury was being defrauded.” This admission, asto- 
nishing in its naive candour, was afterwards, we learn, 
prudently erased from the minutes of the proceedings. 

The supply of dynamite was now in the hands of the 
State, and it soon became evident that the Government 
were unwilling to allow explosives to be imported in 
quantities sufficient for the growing needs of the mining 
industry. Urgent memorials—culminating in a repre- 
sentation on 3 August, 1893, that the Rand was “‘entirely 
destitute ” of dynamite—upon the subject having failed, 
a deputation waited upon the President of the Republic, 
by whom they were treated with the utmost possible 
discourtesy, and their claims to consideration, or hear- 
ing even, in a matter vitally affecting the mining in- 
dustry insolently denied. 

It then came to the knowledge of the Chamber of 
Mines that the Government proposed to meet the 
exigencies of the case by assuming itself a monopoly for 
the manufacture of explosives. 

The Chamber protested, declaring that freedom was 
all the industry needed, but offered, if the Government 
should hold to its determination, to act as State 
agents themselves, agreeing to pay to the Transvaal 
Exchequer not only all duties payable under the new 
scheme, but 50 per cent. of the profits also, instead of 
merely 20 per cent., as under the proposed arrange- 
ment; Or in the alternative to find funds for the 
erection of a factory, subject only to the presence on 
the body of management of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of both the Chamber of Mines and the 
Government. To this reasonable offer no answer or 
acknowledgment in any shape was received. 

In October 1893 the terms of the State monopoly 
were published, and as Agent for the State—a position 
indistinguishable from that of concessionnaire—the dis- 
credited monopolist Mr. Lippert was again appointed. 

This action on the part of the Government was met 
by a combination of mine managers, who arranged with 

essrs. Nobel for a supply of dynamite on terms, in 
spite of a duty of 37s. 6d. per case, identical with 
those of the , ne. nal agent. It will, of course, 
be seen that the success of this scheme was entirely 
dependent upon the willingness of the Government to 
grant permits for the importation of Nobel’s explo- 
sives. It was not seriously anticipated that the Govern- 
ment would do this, but the effort had some effect in 
calling attention to the exorbitant price charged by 
the Government agent. In fact, it resulted in lowering 
the price of dynamite for Johannesburg consumers to 
75s. per case at a time when the agent charged no 
less than 120s. to the Mining Companies at Barberton, 
which had no organization to combat his extortion. 

Reiterated complaints as to the quality and supply of 
the Government explosives were made. Ultimately a 
scheme for buying out the Government agents and the 
representatives of the old South African Explosives 
Company was sanctioned by the Executive Council of 
the State. This scheme, dated 24 May, 1894, was in 
effect that the Mining Companies should be saddled 
with the expense of floating a new company for the 
manufacture of dynamite, and should in addition pay 
no less a sum than £207,500 in buying out “‘ persuns” 
(we quote from the Report of the Chamber of Mines) 
“‘whose sole claim to consideration is that they were 
the holders of a concession which was cancelled by the 
Government because its fundamental provisions were 
flagrantly and deliberately violated year after year.” 

o these burdens was added a sum of £22,500 to 
be forwarded to a lawyer for the benefit of undisclosed 
principals. : 

The President obtained the agreement of the Raad. 

The opposers of the facilities asked for by the 
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Government were able to show that even under the 
existing contract the loss to the Government was no 
less than £140,000 a year even at that time. This 
sum was clearly ascertained by comparing the revenue 
derived by the Government (a) from rent paid by the 
Company= £3,750 ; (4) the royalty of 5s. per case, on 
an estimated output of 100,000 cases=£ 25,000 ; and 
(c) one-fifth of the profits={£17,000, with the import 
duties of £187,500 paid by the Mining Compe 
The consumption is now 200,000 cases, and the loss 
of the Transvaal Government has since increased te 
4,280,000 a year, of which about £100,000 goes into 
the pockets of Mr. Lippert. Thus the monopoly 
succeeds in proving its inherent viciousness ; it taxes 
the industry to the extent of nearly £400,000 a year ; it 
gives the Government under £100,000 a year instead 
of nearly £ 300,000, and all this to put £100,000 a year 
into the pocket of a private person who is not even a 
resident in the Transvaal. 

During the consideration of the estimates for 1893-94 
it was incidentally disclosed that the Government had 
advanced, without interest, public money to the extent 
of £400,000 for the purchase of dynamite, such money 
to be repaid as the stock was sold off. 

Permits for the importation of dynamite were at once 
cancelled, the stocks of good dynamite have given out, 
and the companies are now compelled to use a compara- 
tively ineffectual, expensive and dangerous dynamite. 

Such, then, is the position of the Outlander in this 
matter that touches vitally the great and indeed the 
only industry of the Transvaal. 

There is no need to press home the considerations 
that are suggested by this simple narration of un- 
coloured facts. Excuse for the Boer Government there 
is none. The money wrung from the Mining Companies 
has been lost to the State, and it does not need a very 
acute perception to see that others beside the conces- 
sionnaire have benefited by this astounding procedure. 


SIR ALFRED MILNER. 


OWETT was very lucky in the material he had to 
deal with at the close of his career. A college 
which turned out in three successive generations (in the 
University sense of the term) Milner, Asquith, Curzon, 
Brodrick, Grey and Rodd must surely have had the 
pick of the young men who went to Oxford between 
1870 and 1885, as in fact Balliol had. It is not an 
exaggeration to say that between 1870 and 1880 Milner 
of Balliol was in academic circles ‘‘ clarum et venerabile 
nomen.” His reputation did not rest on mere scholar- 
ship, for there were better verse-makers and gram- 
marians than he. It was founded upon the impression, 
which his mere personality created around him, that 
he was built on big lines. Dr. Johnson boasted that 
blasphemy and obscenity had always been repressed in 
his presence. This sort of authority very often comes 
to men with years. But even as an undergraduate 
Milner lifted the tone of any conversation in which 
he took part. And he did this without any effort, 
and without being in the least a prig. For Milner 
has a quick sense of humour; and no man with a 
sense of humour can be a prig. Milner enjoyed a 
Rabelaisian anecdote, if it had any point, as much as 
another. And here it may be said, without disparage- 
metit, that Milner owes a good deal of his success to his 
personal appearance. Most men who play a ré/e in 
public life do—the late Archbishop of Canterbury, for 
instance, and Sir William Harcourt. Those who, like 
St. Paul and Napoleon, are “ small and contemptible 
to see to” have a great deal to overcome. 

After leaving Oxford Milner went, in the orthodox 
fashion, to read law in the chambers of one of those 
dull, plodding juniors who die in “stuff.” Of course 
he loathed his life, and the future High Commissioner 
hung loose upon society with a weary, woebegone 
face. Then came the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” and Milner 
perceptibly brightened, for in those days Stead was a 
stimulating editor. Then Milner fell in with Mr. 
Goschen, and doubt, struggle, and obscurity were at 
an end. Mr. Goschen does not give his confidence 
readily ; but when once he trusts and likes any- 
body, he does so enthusiastically and gratefully. All 
his private secretaries have been well looked after, 
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but none so well as Milner. The young Balliol 
don suited Mr.. Goschen exactly. Mr. Goschen is 
fidgety and vacillating: .Milner was calm and con- 
fident. At the General Election in 1885, before 
the split in the Liberal party, Milner stood for the 
Harrow division of Middlesex against a_ third-rate 
lawyer, who beat him handsomely. It is likely that 
Milner did not much distinguish himself in the contest, 
for, though he was President of the Union, he never was 
a successful public speaker. He is not a rhetorician by 
nature, like his friend and contemporary Mr. Asquith. 
After the Home Rule Bill Milner of course stuck to 
his chief and the Unionist cause. Shortly afterwards 
Mr. Goschen sent his protégé out to Egypt as Finan- 
cial Adviser to the Khedive. To write a book on 
Egypt was, of course, the obvious thing to do, and 
nine men out of ten would have done the same. But 
Milner did what nine out of ten would not have done— 
he wrote a really good book. Then he came home, 
and, though he was not a Civil servant, was almost 
immediately made Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue and a K.C.B. As all the world knows, he 
had a good deal to do with Sir William Harcourt’s 
Death-duty Budget. He has thus established a claim 
upon both parties in the State, by whom indeed he is 
equally appreciated. 

And now at the age of forty-four, without a wife, and 
with a far from robust physique, Sir Alfred Milner 
ventures forth his bark from the haven of Somerset 
House into the stormy sea of South African politics. It 
must be admitted that the man has a splendid courage. 
There are few more enviable positions than that of a great 
permanent official in this country, and the Chairman of 
the Inland Revenue Board is one of the greatest of 
these. Power without responsibility and an assured 
income until death are to most men the maximum of 
human felicity. But ‘‘ quiet to quick bosoms is a hell,” 
and Milner is one of those who must play for high 
stakes. He cannot be a failure at the Cape ; but circum- 
stances may be strong enough to prevent his being a suc- 
cess. It is much more likely, however, that he will settle 
the South African question, in which case he will be one 
of the greatest names of the twentieth century. He will 
not be overshadowed by Cecil Rhodes : on the contrary, 
his reputation will gain by the contrast. Every man 
has his distinguishing mental characteristics. One 
man makes his fortune by his phrases, another by his 
bluff, another by his ductility. The notes of Milner’s 
mind are serenity and simplicity. Nothing perplexes 
or irritates him, and his simple style of speaking and 
writing answers to his modes of thought. South Africa 
is to be congratulated upon having been spared a hack- 
politician, and upon being presented with a ruler who 
will be just and fear not. 


NAVAL MOVEMENTS IN THE 
MEDITERRANEAN. 


“TR concentration of the fleets of Europe in the 
Mediterranean still continues. France is moving 
round the new battleship ‘‘ Martel,” now under trial, 
from Brest, and is holding two other new battleships 
ready at Toulon. Her Active Squadron has during the 
last. few weeks been greatly reduced, as several of its 
ships have been in dock or under repair, but it is now 
regaining its full strength, and can at any minute be 
brought up to ten battleships. Considerable additions 
have been made to it and two cruisers of the Reserve 
Squadron have joined it with full crews. The Reserve 
Squadron with three battleships is also available. 
Combined with the Russian fleet, which maintains five 
battleships, all fairly new though of small size, in the 
Mediterranean, it is stronger than our force in that 
sea. Our Channel Squadron is now, however, cruising 
off the south coast of Spain, and is within easy reach 
if it should be wanted. Added to our Mediterranean 
fleet, it gives us sixteen good battleships in the south 
of Europe, and makes us stronger than any combina- 
tion in these waters. This is satisfactory, as it shows 
that the eyes of our Government are open. But the 
Channel Squadron is only doing what it usually does 
in the spring. It would be well to keep the coast and 
port guardships at home concentrated, in the event of 
reinforcements being required. 
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The Italians have made all the preliminary arrange- 
ments for mobilization and have a very fine force of six 
battleships, four cruisers and seven torpedo craft at 
sea. They can reinforce these by three more battle- 
ships and numerous cruisers at the shortest notice. 
Austria has two battleships and several torpedo vessels 
in the Levant, whilst Germany is represented by a single 
cruiser. The “‘ mobilization” of the Turkish fleet has 
produced nothing but laughter ; the calling out of the 
Turkish ‘‘ naval reserves,” 50,000 strong, provokes 
only derision from those who know that Turkey has 
nothing but ‘‘ naval reserves” and dilapidated, unsea- 
worthy ships. She has not maintained a sea-going 
squadron to train these precious ‘‘ reserves” for years. 
Her torpedo-boats are respectable; but failing these 
she has nothing to meet the Greeks. Her record at sea 
is one of uniform disaster and defeat. The Greek navy 
is insignificant enough, but at least it has sailors and 
three ships capable of keeping the sea. The torpedo- 
boats, however, are slow and antiquated and cannot be 
reckoned of serious value. The most noteworthy feature 
in the naval situation is that the Russian Black Sea 
Fleet is being held ready for action, and that transport 
is being accumulated at Odessa and Sebastopol. But 
Russia is not yet fully prepared, and she is not likely 
to risk anything by premature movements. 

As for our Mediterranean Fleet, it is still scattered 
and divided, though not so badly as a week or ten days 
ago. ‘It does us all so much good to be together,” 
wrote Admiral Tryon once. And when the fleet is in 
these small detachments steam tactics on a large scale 
become impossible. France has only sent cruisers to 
Crete and keeps her battleship squadrons together. 
We might well follow her example. 


A MORNING WITH AFRICAN WILD FOWL: 


Ace the dry deserts of the North Kalahari runs 

a very singular river—the Botletli—one of the 
last remnants of that vast lake which, long ages since, 
spread over all this region of South Central Africa. 
Lake Ngami is what has been well called the last 
puddle of this once immense lacustrine system. The 
Botletli is connected with Lake Ngami, and it is con-’ 
nected also by a tributary, the Tamalakan, with a 
spongy network of marshes and rivers, from which, and 
not from the lake, it derives its present supply of water. 

When the rains fall during the season of African 
summer, the Lake River (as the Botletliis more usually. 
called) is but a moderate channel of water, and, 
towards the South-east, is a mere thread lying between 
dry mud banks. But, most singularly, towards mid- 
winter, when the neighbouring deserts of the Kalahari 
lie smitten by sun and drought, the river, slowly 
recruited by mean$ of the Tamalakan from the spongy 
systems to the north-west, steadily rises, overflows 
the broad flats on either hand, forms lagoons and run- 
lets, and pushes itself slowly into the reed beds and 
depressions known on the maps as Lake Komadan and 
the Great Makarrikarri salt-pan. This annual inunda- 
tion begins in April or May, and lasts into the end of 
August, by which time the sluggish flood has performed 
its work. 

The traveller or hunter towards Lake Ngami thus 
finds himself in the dry season, after the trying 
passage of the thirstland between Khama's eastern 
country and Ngamiland, on striking the banks of the 
Botletli, ina very paradise of water-loving birds. Pelicans, 
flamingoes, ibises, storks, cranes, herons, fishing-eagles, 
jacanas, coots, rails, and many other aquatic birds are 
all found abundantly here. And as for what Englishmen 
know as wild fowl—duck, geese, wigeon, and teal— 
they literally blacken the surface of the lagoons and 
waters, and offer some of the finest shooting to be 
found in any part of the world. Most white men passing 
through this strange and little-known region are, as a 
rule, chiefly occupied in hunting big game on the plains 
and in the forests that fringe the Lake River on either 
hand. But, now and again, it is a pleasant relaxation, 
after the toils of hunting giraffe, wildebeest, gemsbok, 
springbok, or other game in the waterless deserts and 
woodlands, to take a day by the waterside, and, with 
the shot-gun, to wander amid this almost unexampled 
plenty of 8 wild fowl. The camp lies in a pleasant open 
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ve of camelthorn and motjeerie trees, on a piece of 
rising ground. It is early morning, and the first sound 
that wakens the two hunters, each sleeping comfortably 
in the wagons drawn up under g spreading giraffe 
acacia, is the hoarse ‘‘hawuk! hawuk!” of wild geese 
close at hand. There is a big lagoon within two hun- 
dred yards of the waggons, and these sounds are not 
unknown to the hunters. They rise together, slip into 
velschoens, and, gun in hand, descend in their pyjamas 
from the waggons. As they expected, the visitors are 
Egyptian geese, two of which are sitting in the branches 
of a big motjeerie tree, while a third is circling round 
on wide pinions. It is not a difficult task to stalk these 
pout. They are unsophisticated, and one of them at 
east allows the gunners to approach within shot before 
quitting the tree. A single barrel and a charge of A. A. 
shot brings down the noble bird with a heavy thud to the 
yellow sun-dried grass. In another minute one of the dead 
bird’s fellows comes swinging round through the trees, as 
if to look for its mate, and it, too, falls a victim. A 
couple of geese within a hundred yards of the waggons, 
and before breakfast, is no bad start for the day, and 
picking up the rufous-tinted geese—perhaps the hand- 
somest wild geese in the world—the gunners return with 
some contentment to their travelling homes, where, 
after a wash in a bucket, and the completion of the 
slight toilet demanded in the veldt, breakfast is dis- 
cussed. After breakfast, the two men separate; one 
riding out into the broad piain to stalk springboks, the 
other, with a Bechuana lad to carry the game, making 
his way to the lagoons by the rising river. 

Passing through the grove, the wild-fowlers shortly 
reach the lagoon nearest the outspan, along the bushy 
shores of which they make their way. Elegant little 
kingfishers, in neat plumage of shining silvery-white 
and ‘black, are here at work, diving boldly into the 
watet, with a hawk-like stoop and a big splash, in 
search of their prey. Along the shores numbers. of drab- 
brown red-billed francolins are feeding here and there, 
and a brace are easily secured as they quit the low tree 
in which they have taken refuge. The sound of the 

n disturbs a small company of yellow-billed duck 
‘*Seelbek,” the Boers call them), which now come 
round the viei on whistling pinions. They are just 
within shot, and one of the big heavy birds falling a 
victim, drops into a thorn tree and thence rolls quietly 
to the red earth. 

Passing from this lagoon, the fowlers soon emerge 
from the little grove and march straight down for the 
flats... The sun is hot now, and already the sweat 
springs from the faces of the two men as they cover 
the mile of bare, sun-baked, alluvial flat between them 
and the nearest lagoon. The great sluggish river is 
here outlined on the vast plains by a sparse line of tall 
palm trees, which here and there stand up forlornly 
under the blaze of heat. The river itself is masked 
with tall reeds, just outside of which, as the gunners 
can see, half a dozen lechwe—a rare kind of waterbuck— 
are quietly grazing. These-shy lechwe have, of course, 
their weather-eyes open, and the fowlers have to-day 
no intention of disturbing them. Patches of reeds, 
dotted about the flat near the river; an islet or two of 
rising ground, crowned with a clump of palms; open 
lagoons of water that gleam in blinding dazzle like 
gigantic mirrors under the sun; these and the lonely 
fringe of palms upon the river are the only objects that 
arrest the eye as it roves over the mighty plain which 
stretches away interminably, until lost in the hot brassy 
horizon. 

But these flashing mirrors of water, scattered there 
upon the sun-baked flat, are chosen haunts of the fowl 
and very attractive to the gunner. They are connected 
with the main river by shallow runnels, and every day, 
every hour, they grow and spread, until the weary flat, 
so long sun-parched, becomes for a season one vast 
smiling sheet of water. 

As you approach these lagoons, you may see that 
they are in places darkened by the throngs of water- 
fowl. And as you move, yet closer, what a clangour 
of voices greets you! Here are gathered gaudy Egyp- 
tian geese, mighty black and white spur-wing geese, 
knob-billed geese, yellow-billed duck, red-billed teal, 
Cape wigeon, curious widow tree-ducks, with white- 
masked faces, dark brown African pochards. In the 
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shallows stand sickle-billed ibises, herons, elegant 
avocets, long slender vermilion-legged stilt plovers, and 
other waders. A wonderful picture of aquatic life! 
So, undisturbed by the shot-gun, have the innumer- 
able ancestors of these wild fowl thronged the waters 
of these vast regions during untold ages of the past. 
As the gunner approaches yet nearer, some of the 
fowl—those at the nearer end of the viei—rise and fly 
off to other adjacent waters. The roar of their uprising 
and the whistle of pinions as they wheel off are in 
themselves a revelation. The lagoon is shaliow ; there 
is at present no fear of crocodiles, and the white man 
wades into the water, sometimes middle, sometimes 
arm-pit deep. As he approaches the fowl they rise up 
and come whistling round in that circular flight familiar 
to wild-fowlers. They are not overwild and every now 
and again offer pretty easy shooting. If they settle at 
the far end the Bechuana lad puts them up again. 
Five or six couple of duck and a spur-wing goose 
are bagged here, and as the gunner wades out to 
dry ground at the far end a male _ knob-billed 
goose comes round, It is an easy shot, and the 
great gander hits the hard earth with a mighty 
thud that tells eloquently of his weight. The white 
head and neck, splashed with black markings, the 
coppery dark-brown back, with its wonderful metallic 
sheen, and the brilliant shining green of the great wings 
are very remarkable. It is not the breeding season, 
and the knob, or caruncle, upon the upper mandible of 
the male, from which this fine goose derives its name, 
is conspicuous by its absence. 

Having temporarily exhausted sport at this lagoon, 
the gunner walks on to the next vlei, half a mile 
distant, where somewhat similar tactics are repeated. 
It is easy work this African wild-fowling—far different 
from the cold-embittered joys of the European fowler— 
and the novelty and variety of aquatic life in these far- 
off regions, where the shot-gun is so seldom heard, add 
a wonderful charm to the sport. 

Another goose and several more couple of duck, 
wigeon and teal are added to the already heavy bag, 
and then, loaded up with as much as they can carry, 
gunner and native walk back to camp, where the fresh 
and delicious food supply is greeted with hearty accla- 
mation. H. A. BrypDen. 


THE ANTICIPATED REVOLT IN MACEDONIA. 


| Dageass A day the question of Macedonia is becoming 

more insistent and the necessity for action more 
urgent ; for the conditions of life there have become so 
unbearable that, in spite of the apparent futility of 
revolt, bands of insurgents have collected in the moun- 
tains much as they did at the beginning of the insurrec- 
tion in Bosnia. Turkish troops have been sent out to 
disperse them and orders have been given by the Sultan 
that they shall be treated with the utmost severity. 

The reports that come in day after day show that the 
country is practically in a state of anarchy. 

The Greeks, the Serbs and the Bulgarians are all 
eager to assist their fellow-countrymen, and are only 
held back from doing so by the efforts of their respec- 
tive Governments. But when tyranny reaches a certain 
pitch Governments become powerless to restrain their 
subjects from acting in accordance with their sym- 
pathies. Before many months are over there is certain 
to be an organized uprising, in which the insurgents 
will receive powerful assistance from without. 

Whether the insurrection will succeed or not must, 
however, depend very much upon the attitude main- 
tained towards it by the Powers; and this will furnish a 
much truer test than Armenia whether the change of 
feeling in England with regard to Turkey and to our 
traditional policy in the Balkans is sincere or not. 

The chief opponents to any change being made are 
Austria and Germany, who both have Russia pressing 
upon their frontiers, and who both dread a further 
extension of her influence in the Balkans. Austria, 
moreover, is credited with a desire to obiain Macedonia 
for-herself, or at any rate that portion of it which ex- 
tends from the Sandjak of Novi Bazar to Salonica, and 
it is perfectly true that those who belony to the forward 
school, especially if they are Croats, are anxious for a 
further advance in that direction. One of them told me 
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frankly that he hoped to have a Government post in 
Salonica before another year is out. 

But neither the German-Austrians nor the Hungarians 
wish to see the Slay element in the Dual Monarchy in- 
creased. They think it dangerously large already, and 
they see clearly that if they took possession of 
Macedonia, hemmed. in as they would be between 
Serbia and Bulgaria on one side and Montenegro on 
the other, and with Russia fomenting internal dis- 
content, as she infallibly would, their position would be 
altogether untenable. Up to the present time their 
policy has been to maintain the séatus guo, for Austria 
naturally prefers to have on her frontier a weak Power 
like Turkey than a strong Power like Russia, or an 
autonomous State under Russian influence. But there 
are signs that this policy is changing, and that she is 
beginning to perceive that as it is inevitable that 
Macedonia should be freed, it is wiser to make friends 
with the people than to force them into the arms of 
Russia. In Bosnia this change is markedly apparent. 
Less bitterness and distrust is shown of Serbia and 
Montenegro ; and the orthodox Serbs are treated in a 
far more liberal way than they used to be. Indeed to 
give the Macedonians a helping hand rather than to 
discourage them in their coming struggle would be for 
England, as well as for Austria, the wisest policy to 
pursue. 

The Austrians (not the Magyars, who have an here- 
ditary hatred.for the Serbs) are quite alive to: the 
importance of creating a system of buffer States friendly 
to themselves; so much so, that in 1865 they even 
suggested that Prince Michael of Serbia should take 
possession of Bosnia as far as the Vrbas. They see 
clearly that if Russia once becomes dominant in Mace- 
donia, she would not be satisfied with that, but would 
covet Dalmatia as well, and perhaps even Croatia, and 
to prevent such an extension of her influence is to 
Austria a matter of life or death ; it affects her very 
existence as a nation. Her safest course is to convince 
the people of these newly created States that their 
interest lies in looking to her for support rather 
than to Russia. Unfortunately up to the present she 
has persistently alienated them. Baron von Moltke, 
writing in 1829, makes this significant observation : 
‘‘ The worst was that it soon became manifest that the 
Greeks would secure their freedom without the inter- 
vention of European diplomacy ; and the moment this 
contingency appeared possible, there arose a vague 
feeling of distrust among the Powers of Europe, lest 
some neighbour, forgetting the principle of non-inter- 
vention, might stretch forth the right hand of fellow- 
ship, and thus obtain lasting influence and great 
political importance.” What happened then in Greece, 
and afterwards in Bulgaria, seems likely to happen in 
Macedonia now. The people are beginning to rise in 
disconnected bands, which can be easily put down by 
the Turkish troops; but if in doing so those troops 
should be guilty of the cruelties which have invariably 
accompanied the suppression of revolts in Turkey, it is 
impossible that the European Powers can look supinely 
on, or, in any case, that Russia can do so. 

With Armenia it was quite different, for Russia is 
the only Power upon whose frontier Armenia touches ; 
and Russia is indifferent to the Armenians, because 
they are neither Slavs nor Orthodox Christians. In 
Macedonia, on the other hand, almost the whole of the 
population are Orthodox, and a large proportion of 
them are Slavs, and it will be as impossible to restrain 
the Russian people from sympathizing with and assist- 
ing them, as it was in 1876 to hold them back from 
assisting in Bosnia, in Serbia, and in Bulgaria. 

But Russia, though she has shown herself their helper 
and liberator whilst they were in bondage, has also 
shown herself to be their most insidious foe when 
they have won freedom. 

Alike in Bulgaria, in Serbia and in Greece she is 
feared and dreaded by all who are jealous of the national 
independence and who do not wish their country to 
become merged into a greater Russia. For that reason 
they would gladly turn to Austria for support, because 
Austria being a Catholic country there is not the same 
danger of her obtaining an overmastering influence 
over the minds of the unthinking masses ; and it is 
deeply to be regretted that Austria by her grasping com- 
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mercial policy and by the oppressive control over the 
railway system of the Balkans which was given to her 
by the Congress of Berlin, and indeed by her general 
attitude of suspicious hostility, should have done all 
she can to estrange them. Her main object seems to 
have been to stave off as long as possible the change 
that must inevitably come, and only last spring Count 
Goluchowsky urged the Bulgarian Government to 
restrain its subjects from helping the Macedonians, just 
as Metternich and Castlereagh did all they could to 
assist the Sultan during the Greek War of Independence. 
It is doubtful if Austria will maintain this attitude 
should the insurrection become serious, but by standing 
aloof so long she runs the danger of alienating still 
further the Orthodox Slavs, and throwing them once 
more into the arms of Russia. Austria’s true policy, and 
the true policy of England, is to cut away the ground 
from beneath Russia’s feet by being beforehand with her 
in insisting that the country shall be freed, instead of 
waiting to be compelled by Russia to yielda grudging and 
ungracious assent to a freedom won through Mace- 
donia’s unsupported exertions. Moreover if Austria 
should not be willing to depart from her former policy 
there is no reason why England should not ; for if it 
were made clear that England and France, or even 
England alone, were willing to procure for Macedonia, 
not an illusory alteration for the better under constitu- 
tions to be set aside at the Sultan’s pleasure, with Chris- 
tian governors to be dependent entirely upon his will, or 
an improved gendarmerie as in Crete, but a real deliver- 
ance from Turkey under some form of autonomous 
government (or if it should be deemed preferable, by a 
partition of the country between Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece and Montenegro), it would be impossible for 
either Austria or Russia to resist what was proposed. 
They could only do so by acting together, of which 
there is not the least likelihood, and in all probability 
they would see the wisdom of a cordial concurrence. 
H. C. THomson. 


SOME DOUBTFUL BARONETCIES. 


N Burke, and in the Windsor, in the proper alpha- 
betical place, will be found ‘‘ Sir” Grenville Temple, 
‘* rath Baronet of Stowe.” Dod likewise gives him as 
a Baronet, but adds the saving clause that ‘‘ the pedigree 
is not accepted by all authorities.” Debrett simply 
and properly mentions the claim as unauthorized. The 
facts of the case are as follows : Sir Thomas Temple of 
Stowe, Knight, was created a Baronetin 1611. He had 
four sons—(r1) Peter, (2) Sir John (4), (3) Rev. Thomas (c), 
(4) Miles. Peter in due course succeeded his father as 
2nd Baronet, and was in his turn succeeded by his only 
son Sir Richard, 3rd Baronet, who was succeeded 
by his only surviving son, also a Sir Richard, the 4th 
Baronet, who was created Viscount Cobham _with a 
special remainder to his sister. At his death in 1749 
the male issue of the eldest son Peter became wholly 
extinct. Since that date no formal proof has been 
made of any right to the title. 
The title was then supposed to pass to the descend- 
ants of Sir John Temple, Knight, second son of the rst 
Baronet. This Sir John had four sons—(r1) Sir Peter, 


(2) Sir Thomas, (3) Edmund of Sulby, (4) Sir Purbeck. | 


The sth Baronet of course should have been the heir male 


of the eldest son, Sir Peter. His grandsons, Sir William: 


Temple, 5th Baronet, and Sir Peter Temple, 6th Baronet, 
succeeded each other, the latter dying in 1761, and 
being succeeded by his only surviving son, Sir Richard 
Temple, 7th Baronet. e died without issue, and 
with him the male issue of Sir Peter (eldest son 
of Sir John Temple, Knight) became extinct in 
1786. When this happened the Marquess of Bucking- 
ham, who was looked upon as the head of the family, 
wrote to his kinsman John Temple, of Boston in 
America, announcing that the Baronetcy had devolved 
upon him as heir male. He thereupon assumed it with- 
out making proof or investigation, and he and his 
descendants have since continued to use the title. 
But the Marquess had made a mistake. According to 
Burke’s Peerage this John Temple of Boston was 
the son of Robert Temple and Mehetabel Nelson of 
Boston, and the grandson of Thomas Temple of Ireland. 
This last Thomas Temple was the grandson of Rev. 
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Thomas Temple, LL.D., Rector of Burton-in-the- 
Water. This Dr. Temple had a very numerous family, 
and proof is still wanting that ‘‘ Sir” John (8th Baronet) 
was the heir male of Dr. Temple; but I do not propose 
to quarrel with ‘‘Sir” John (8th Baronet) or his de- 
scendant, the present ‘‘Sir” Grenville, on that point, 
though the pedigree is utterly unproved and lacks 
corroborative evidence. There are other points more 
crucial. In order that “Sir” John (8th Baronet) should 
have succeeded as representative of the third son (Dr. 
Thomas Temple) (see above, c) of the 1st Baronet, it 
was necessary to show that the whole male issue of the 
second son, Sir John Temple, Knight (see above, 5), was 
extinct. 

This Sir John Temple, Knight (second son of the 1st 
Baronet) had, as I mentioned above—(1) Sir Peter, (2) Sir 
Thomas, (3) Edmund of Sulby, (4) Sir Purbeck. The 
male issue of this last mentioned Sir Peter became 
extinct with the death of the 7th Baronet. Sir Thomas 
died unmarried, and it is to Edmund Temple of Sulby 
that we must look. 

He married in 1647 Eleanor, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir Stephen Harvey of Hardingstone, and had three 
sons—(1) Stephen Temple of Sulby, who died without 
issue, (2) John of Sibbertoft, and (3) Edmund of 
Leicester. Now, it is believed that there are male 
descendants living of both John and Edmund, and the 
whole of these would come before any descendants of 
the Rev. Thomas Temple of Burton. Consequently if, 
as is believed, there are male descendants of John or 
Edmund, the Baronetcy has descended to them. Who 
are the male heirs of (1) Richard Temple, born 1683, the 
son of John Temple of Sibbertoft, and (2) of Purbeck 
Temple and his two brothers (the three sons of Edmund 
Temple of Leicester) ? 

The Windsor is the only Peerage which describes 
“*Sir” Charles Henry Dayrell Palmer as a Baronet. 
Burke very properly omits him altogether. Dod 
and Debrett both question the right, and neither 
seems to know whether the present man has himself 
assumed the style of a Baronet since the death of his 
father in 1895. Nor am I aware if this is the 
case. But the dear old Windsor has_ rushed 
in where the angelic Dod and Debrett have feared 
to tread, and I opine the result is disastrous. 
The history of the title is as follows. It was 
created in 1621, and was supposed to have become 
extinct in 1838 when Sir Charles Harcourt Palmer, 
Bart., died without, as far as can be ascertained, legiti- 
mate male issue. The heir by devise of Sir Charles 
was the Rev. Henry Palmer, who was stated to be the 
second ‘‘son” of Sir Charles Harcourt Palmer. The 
elder ‘‘ son” Charles, who died in 1852, never assumed 
the title, and was buried as Charles Palmer, Esquire. 
The second son Henry above-mentioned never assumed 
the title, and died and was buried in 1865 as Rev. 
Henry Palmer. Three years after his death his son, 
the late ‘‘Sir” Charles James Palmer, simply assumed 
the style and title of a Baronet without attempting to 
prove or establish any right. 

Another case in which the issue is the same is 
the Baronetcy of Payne of St. Christopher’s, which 
is in the singular position of being both claimed 
and used by two people who reside quite close 
to each other and live in amity one with the other. 
The Baronetcy was created in 1737, and the first 
Baronet had an only son, Sir Gillies Payne, the second 
Baronet, at whose death in 1801 the Baronetcy 
is supposed to have become extinct. But I cannot 
put the matter more plainly than Debrett does. 
After saying that the title is assumed by both “ Sir” 
Philip Monoux Payne, of Wootton, Bedford, and 
*‘Sir” Charles Robert Salusbury Payne, of Blunham 
House, Sandy, Beds, the editor states: ‘‘ The first- 
named is great-grandson of John Payne, who succeeded 
his father Sir Gillies, second Baronet, without dispute 
and died in 1803, and was in turn succeeded by his son 
Charles, also without dispute. In 1828 Peter Payne, 
the younger brother of John Payne (ante), on an allega- 
tion of the illegitimacy of his elder brother, the said 
John Payne, and in consequence of a finding by a 
Master in Chancery in certain legal proceedings (to 
which, however, the above-mentioned Charles Payne 
was not a party) relative to the custom of the Manor of 
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Atlingworth, in which he was found to be the eldest 
legitimate son of Sir Gillies, assumed the title; but the 
order of confirmation of the Court in regard to this 
finding was subsequently discharged, and an issue 
offered as to the legitimacy of doth John and Peter 
Payne: this issue was never tried,” and probably never 
will be, and apparently we shall find these two gentle- 
men both figuring as Baronets until the end of the 
chapter, and their descendants after them. They are 
both accepted and addressed as Baronets by at least 
one of the Peerages and by their friends, and probabl 

that is all they care about. But most genealogists look 
= the Baronetcy as extinct, of which there is little 
oubt. 

To the list of Peerages appended to my article last 
week I wish to add ‘‘The Complete Peerage,” by 
G. E. C. Most people can translate the initials into the 
name of one of the most prominent and most accurate 
genealogists of the present day ; but modesty is rare in 
these days, so, as he would probably prefer it, I leave 
the authorship under the initials which have been ap- 
pended to the volumes, the last but one of which is just 
published. ‘‘ The Complete Peerage” differs from the 
others inasmuch as it is not an annual production, and 
more is the pity. It is simply a history of those who 
have ever borne any Peerage title, rightly or wrongly ; 
and the latter are very distinctly marked as wrong. 
There are no arms, there are no pedigrees (save in a 
few exceptional cases of intricate devolution), and no 
details of collateral issue. The book is simply a history 
of Peers and the Peerage. It surpasses in its accuracy 
and knowledge any book of its character; in fact, the 
first volume obtained for it its present position as un- 
doubtedly the standard work upon the Peerage. It is 
almost too complete, for when one turns up a knotty 
point to see what G. E. C. has to say on the subject, 
one finds both sides of the controversy so accurately 
and so completely put forward that one is irresistibly 
reminded of the old yarn concerning the first Lord 
Eldon, who found so much to say on both sides 
—but probably everybody knows the painful ending 
of the story. Anyhow there is no sin of omis- 
sion or commission that can be laid at the door of 
G. E. C.; but I must defer further reference to the 
‘* Complete Peerage ” till I have done with the Baronets, 
real and so-called. X. 


THE SAVOY NOVELTY 


IR ALEXANDER MACKENZIE has a keen nose 

to scent libels where no composer of reasonable 

modesty would suppose libels were intended; and I 

propose, instead of talking about his latest achievement, 

‘** His Majesty,” to tell the story in the words of my 
colleagues of the daily and weekly press. 


‘*If report be true, Sir Alexander has accounted for 
his raid into [comic opera] on the ground of wishing 
to make money.”—‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 22 Feb. 

‘Renowned in academic walks he has, like Professor 
Stanford, now condescended to the comic house. He 
has explained his reasons for this condescension and 
those reasons may be taken as being not quite the 
motives which inspired Mozart.”—‘‘ Pall Mall,” 22 Feb. 

“Its extremely ambiguous reception by a very 
tolerant pit and gallery promises no certain career of 
prosperity.” —‘‘ Times,” 22 Feb. 

‘Sir Alexander has not altogether shaken himself 
free from the influence of more serious pursuits... . 
It would certainly be worth while, in some cases, to 
lighten the music as far as that may be done,”— 
** Daily Telegraph,” 22 Feb. 

‘*In ‘His Majesty’. . . we have not, I fear, the: 
really good comic opera for which we are all waiting.” 
** Daily Mail,” 22 Feb. 

““*His Majesty; or, the Court of Vingolia’ last 
night was extremely long, and contained several dull 
passages.” —‘‘ Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper,” 21 Feb. 

“*Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s music . . . is not always 
light enough for the words to which it is set.”— 
** Observer,” 21 Feb. 

* “Complete Peerage of England, Scotland, Ireland, Great 
Britain and the United Kingdom, Extant, Extinct, or Dormant.” 
Alphabetically arranged and Edited by G. E. C. London: 
George Bell & Sons. Exeter: William Pollard & Co. 
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his model is none other than Sir Arthur Sullivan. 
... A not unfair judgment of Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie’s music’. . . might be summed up in the words, 
*Sir Arthur Sullivan was not quite at his best.’”— 
“Pall Mall,” 22 Feb. 

“Sir Alexander Mackenzie reminds me of the learned 
elephant, skilled in the alphabet, and even equal to 
the turning of the handle of a box organ, which in its 
old age takes to dancing on its toes.” —‘*‘ Star,” 22 Feb. 

‘Sir Alexander’s score is, indeed, always worthy of 

his reputation.”—“ Standard,” 22 Feb. 
_ * And, finally, the composer was in no small degree 
to blame for the unfriendly verdict of Saturday’s audience 
..-+ his humour is not sufficiently apparent.” — 
“‘ Echo,” 22 Feb. 

‘“‘The new Savoyard evidently set himself to work 
in the true Sullivanesque vein, but the Academician 
evidently proved too much for the humorist.””—‘‘ Sun,” 
22 Feb. 

Ferdinand’s song, ‘I was born upon a Sunday,’ 
is very difficult without being at all effective.’— 
‘‘ Standard,” 22 Feb. 

“The most straightforward of the lyrics were set 
to the least straightforward of music; every rhythmic 
device that can be employed by a musician distrustful 
of his tunes was adopted, and there was constant 
warfare between the measure of the music and the 
measure of the words.”—‘‘ Westminster Gazette,” 
22 Feb. 

‘The patter songs are very poor and tame, and one 
may prophesy that they will never be heard on a street 
piano.”’—‘‘Star,” 22 Feb. 

‘*In the patter songs Dr. Mackenzie was singularly 
unsuccessful, his measures scarcely fitted in and ended 
weakly.” —‘‘ Echo,” 22 Feb. 

‘* Here is a comic opera with never a comic song to 
speak of.”—‘‘ Referee,” 22 Feb. 

‘* Oddly enough, the composer is not successful in 
his patter songs. His tunes are sufficiently straight- 
forward, but he finds a difficulty, somehow, in cutting 
them to measure.”—‘‘ Sunday Times,” 22 Feb. 

**In one respect, and only one, the music is rather 
difficult for the ordinary theatre-goer to take in ; instead 
of allowing the words, which very often have rather an 
obvious jingle, to suggest the musical rhythms, the 
composer has cast his melodies into metrical forms so 
elaborate as to sound almost far-fetched, and some of 
the performers are evidently hampered in their delivery 
of the musical phrases.” —‘‘ Times,” 22 Feb. 

‘His settings of the patter songs, on the other 
hand, are hardly so successful, and the poor singer has 
hardly time to breathe.” —‘‘ The People,” 22 Feb. 

‘*Without Mr. Passmore the fate of ‘His Majesty’ 
would probably have been decided before the fall of the 
curtain.” —‘‘ Chronicle,” 22 Feb. 

““*Mr. Walter Passmore is assuredly the popular 
success of the opera.”—‘‘ Pall Mall,” 22 Feb. 

*“*It is true that more than once Mr. Passmore’s 
broad touches of humour... saved the play.”— 
‘*Echo,” 22 Feb. 

‘* Indeed, he [Mr. Passmore] obtained the first success 
of the evening by his comic entrance.”—*‘ 
21 Feb. 

‘there is a, lively hornpipe, although I do not think 
it can compare with that written by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
in ‘ Ruddigore.’ ”—‘‘ Daily Mail,” 22 Feb. 

‘There was plenty of humour, no doubt, of the 
profound order ; but Sir Alexander ‘ jokes wi’ deeficulty,’ 
and the Savoy public is not accustomed to obscure 
jokes.” —‘* Westminster,” 22 Feb. 

‘the composer’s only idea of a joke is to introduce an 
incongruous phrase or two.”—‘‘Referee,” 22 Feb. 

** Halting rhythm in music, with choral iterations 
and senseless repetitions in the grand operatic style 
are very trying.” —‘‘ Weekly Sun,” 22 Feb. 

“when the musician comes in at the door the 
humorist should not fly out at the window.”—‘‘ Sun,” 
22 Feb. 

~** His methods as a musician are subtle; his jokes 


do not essentially lie on the surface; one must some- 


times dive pretty deep to find them.”—‘‘ Sunday 
Times,” 22 Feb. 

»*,. . . scenes and episodes . . . are, as the phrase 
goes, dragged in by the ears. One such is found in the 
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first act, where the motive oppeecs to be the introduc. 
tion of a serious quartet.” —‘“‘ Daily Telegraph,” 22 Feb. 

‘©The new piece met with a very mixed reception, 
and he would be a rash man who would declare its 
future. . . . A first act of an hour and three-quarters. 
long provoked impatience, and long before the fall of 
the curtain there were ominous signs of disapproval.” — 
** Echo,” 22 Feb. 

‘The many malcontents of Saturday evening may be 
converted... but... ‘His Majesty’ has the vital 
fault of being tedious.”—‘‘ Westminster Gazette,” 22 
Feb. i 

‘The exodus began before the curtain finally de- 
scended, when the opinion pronounced by the gods . . « 
was the reverse of encouraging.”—‘‘ Chronicle,” 22 
Feb. 

‘* A friendly feeling pervaded the audience, but ther 
were some objectors.”—‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 22 Feb. 

“. .. the end of the opera... tailed off most 
lamentably.”—‘‘ Star,” 22 Feb. 

“It was this last [a polyglot trio] dragged out to 
absurd lengths, which put the finishing touch to the 
audience’s impatience.”—*‘ Echo,” 22 Feb. ‘ 

‘‘ The curtain did not fall until half-past eleven, when 
there was no determined attempt to stop the ‘ booing’ 
which came from the upper regions.” —‘‘ Lloyd’s Weekly 
Newspaper,” 21 Feb. 


As for my own opinion, whatever my faults of ex- 
pression may be, I am a serious musician, and as a 
serious musician I refuse to criticize seriously such 
insufferable balderdash as the music of ‘‘ His Majesty.” 
The only consoling reflection is that after the drastic 
experience of last Saturday night this Caledonian genius 
will never again be able to compel a Savoy audience to 
listen against its will to what is in reality only a 
COMIC ORATORIO. J. F. R. 


THE ECHEGARAY MATINEES. 


‘* Mariana,” by José Echegaray. Translated by James 
Graham. Court Theatre, 22 February, 1897. 


T is now nearly two years since I pointed out, on the 
publication of Mr. James Graham’s translations of 
Echegaray, that ‘‘ Mariana” was pre-eminently a play 
for an actress-manageress to snap up. The only person 
who appreciated the opportunity in this country was 
Miss Elizabeth Robins. Mr. Daly, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, tried to secure the play for Miss Ada 
Rehan ; but early as Mr. Daly gets up in the morning, 
Miss Robins gets up earlier: otherwise we might have 
had ‘‘ Mariana,” touched up in Mr. Daly’s best Shake- 
spearean style, at the Comedy last season instead of’ 
Countess Gucki.” 
The weakness of ‘‘ Mariana” lies in the unconvincing 
effect of the disclosure which brings about the 
catastrophe. When a circumstance that matters very 
little to us is magnified for stage purposes into an affair 
of life and death, the resultant drama must needs be 
purely sensational: it cannot touch our consciences 
as they are touched by plays in which the motives 
are as real to us as the actions. If the atmo- 
sphere of ‘‘ Mariana” were thoroughly conventional 
and old-fashioned, or if Mariana were presented at first’ 
as a fanatical idealist on the subject of ‘‘ honour,” like 
Ruy Gomez in ‘‘ Hernani,” or Don Pablo, we might 
feel with her that all was lost when she discovered in 
her chosen Daniel the son of the man with whom her 
mother had eloped, even though that circumstance 
does not involve the remotest consanguinity between 
them. But since she is introduced as the most way- 
ward and wilful of modern women, moving in a by no 
means serious set, the fanatical action she takes is 
to a Londoner neither inevitable nor natural. For us 
there are only two objections to Daniel. The first— 
that it would be very embarrassing to meet his father— 
is trivial, and might be got over simply by refusing to 
meet him. The other—the repulsion created by the 
idea of Daniel’s close relationship to the man she 
loathes—is credible and sufficient enough; but it is 
quite incompatible with the persistence of such an. 
ardent affection for him that she can only fortify herself 
against his fascination by marrying a murderously 
jealous and straitlaced man for whom she does not cares’ 
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In short, the discovery either produces a revulsion of 
feeling against Daniel or it does not. If it does, the 
monstrous step of marrying Pablo is unnecessary ; 
if not, Mariana is hardly the woman to allow a con- 
‘vention to stand between her and her lover, At all events, 
it seems to me that the motive of the catastrophe, 
however plausible it may be in Spain, is forced and 
theatrical in London; that the situation at the end 
of the third act is unconvincing; and that English- 
women will never be able to look at Mariana and say, 
‘* But for the grace of God, there go I,” as they do at 
Ibsen’s plays. But with this reservation, the play is a 
masterly one. Not only have we in it an eminent degree 
of dramatic wit, imagination, sense of idiosyncrasy, 
and power over words (these qualifications are perhaps 
still expected from dramatists in Spain), but we have the 
drawing-room presented from the point of view of a man 
of the world in the largest sense. The average British 
play purveyor, who knows what a greengrocer is like, 
and knows what a stockbroker or editor is like, and can 
imagine what a duke is like, and cannot imagine what 
a Cabinet Minister is like ; who has been once to the 
private view at the Academy in the year when his own 
rtrait was exhibited there, and once to the Albert 
Frall to hear Albani in ‘‘ Elijah,” and once to the Opera 
to hear ‘‘ Carmen,” and has cultivated himself into a 
rfect museum of chatty ignorances of big subjects, is 
beside Echegaray what a beadle is beside an ambas- 
sador. Echegaray was a Cabinet Minister himself 
before the vicissitudes to which that position generally 
leads in Spain drove him, at forty-two, to turn his hand in 
exile to dramatic authorship. When you consider what a 
parochially insular person even Thackeray was, and 
how immeasurably most of our dramatists fall short of 
Thackeray in width of social horizon, you will be 
prepared for the effect of superiority Echegaray produces 
as a man who comprehends his world, and knows 
society not as any diner-out or Mayfair butler knows 
it, but as a capable statesman knows it. 
. The performance on Monday last began unhappily. 
In the first act everybody seemed afraid to do more 
than hurry half-heartedly over an exposition which 
required ease, leisure, confidence, and brightness of 
comedy style to make it acceptable. In the pre- 
liminary conversation between Clara and Trinidad, 
Miss Sitgreaves and Miss Mary Keegan, though 
neither of them is a novice, were so ill at ease that we 
hardly dared look at them; and their relief when 
Mr. Hermann Vezin and Mr. Martin Harvey came to 
keep them in countenance was obvious and heartfelt. 
Yet, later on, Miss Sitgreaves, who is unmistakably a 
clever actress, made quite a hit; and Miss Keegan 
walked in beauty like the night with more than her 
customary aplomb. Even Miss Robins had to force her 
way in grey desperation through the first act until quite 
near the end, when Mr. Irving’s fervour and a few 
lucky signs from the audience that the play was 
fastening upon them got the performance under way 
at last. Thereafter all went well. Miss Robins and 
Mr. Hermann Vezin carried the representation in the 
second act toa point at which even the picked part of the 
audience were reassured and satisfied, and the ordinary 
part became ruefully respectful, and perhaps even 
wondered whether it might not be the right thing, 
after all, to enjoy this sort of play more than looking at 
a tailor’s advertisement making sentimental remarks to 
a milliner’s advertisement in the middle of an up- 
holsterer’s and decorator’s advertisement. However, 
much as I enjoyed Mr. Hermann Vezin’s performance 
as Don Felipe, I must tell him in a friendly way that 
his style of acting will not do for the stage of to-day. 
He makes two cardinal mistakes. The first is that he 
accepts as the first condition of an impersonation that it 
should be credibly verisimilar. He is wrong: he 
should first make himself totally incredible and im- 
possible, and then, having fascinated the audience by 
an effect of singularity and monstrosity, heighten that 
effect by such appropriate proceedings as the part will 
lend itself to without absolute disaster. Second, he 
should remember that acting will no more go 
down without plenty of sentiment smeared all over 
it than a picture will without plenty of varnish. 
His matter-of-fact sensible ways in matter-of-fact 
sensible passages will not do: he should, either by 
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thinking of his own greatness for half an hour in his 
dressing-room, or, if he has neither patience nor vanity 
enough for that, by a simple internal application of 
alcohol, work himself into a somnambulistic, hysterical, 
maudlin condition in which the most commonplace re- 
mark will seem fraught with emotions from the very 
ocean-bed of solemnity and pathos. That is the way 
to convince our Partridges that you are a real actor. 
However, it is an ill wind which blows nobody any 
good; and as I happen to appreciate Mr. Vezin’s 
rational style of acting, and to have a quite unspeakable 
contempt for the sleepwalking, drunken style, I hail 
Mr. Vezin’s rare appearances with great enjoyment and 
relief. I wonder, by the way, why the possession of 
skill and good sense should be so fatal to an actor or 
actress as itis at present. Why do we never see Mr. 
Vezin or Mr. William Farren except when a revival of 
“*The School for Scandal” or ‘‘ Olivia” makes them 
absolutely indispensable ? Why is it morally certain 
that if Mr. Hare had not gone into management, we 
should for years past have heard of him, without ever 
seeing him, as everybody’s dearest friend, only so 
“dry,” so ‘‘unlucky,” so any-excuse-for-engaging- 
some-third-rate-nonentity-in-his-place, that he would be 
only a name to young playgoers? Why would Sir 
Henry Irving and Mr. Wyndham vanish instantly from 
the stage if they did not hold their places by the strong 
hand as managers? I said I wondered at these things ; 
but that was only a manner of speaking, for I think I 
know the reasons well enough. They will be found in 
my autobiography, which will be published fifty years 
after my death. 

Well, as I have intimated, Mr. Vezin was an excellent 
Felipe, and in fact secured the success of the play by 
his support to Mariana in the critical second act. But 
Miss Robins would, I think, have succeeded at this 
point triumphantly, support or no support; for the 
scene is not only a most penetrating one, but it demands 
exactly those qualities in which her strength lies, 
notably an intensity in sympathizing with herself which 
reminds one of **‘ David Copperfield.” The parallel wilt 
bear pursuing by those who are interested in arriving 
at a clear estimate of Miss Robins’s peculiar assortment 
of efficiencies and deficiencies—an assortment commoner 
off the stage than on it. For instance, she fails as 
Mariana just where Dickens would have failed if he 
had attempted to draw such a character : that is, in 
conveying the least impression of her impulsive 
rapture of love for Daniel. Almost any woman on the 
stage, from the most naive little animal in our musical 
farces up to the heartwise Miss Ellen Terry, could have 
played better to Daniel than Miss Robins did. Her 
love scenes have some scanty flashes of mischievous 
humour in them, of vanity, of curiosity of a vivi- 
sectionist kind—in short, of the egotistical, cruel side 
of the romantic instinct; but of its altruistic, affec- 
tionate side they have not a ray or beam. Only once did 
a genuine sympathetic impulse show itself ; and that was 
not to Daniel, but to the foster-father Felipe. Yet Miss 
Robins played the lover very industriously. She rose, 
and turned away, and changed chairs, and was troubled 
and tranquil, grave and gay, by turns, and gave flowers 
from her bosom, all most painstakingly. Being unable 
to put her heart into the work and let it direct her eyes, 
she laid muscular hold of the eyes at first hand and 
worked them from the outside for all they were worth. 
But she only drew blood once; and that was when she 
looked at Daniel and said something to the effect that 
‘Nobody can look so ridiculous as a lover.” There 
was no mistake about the sincerity of that, or of the 
instant response from the audience, which had contem- 
plated Miss Robins’s elaborately acted and scrupulously 
gentlemanlike gallantries with oppressed and doubting 
hearts. 

I must say I cannot bring myself to declare this a _ 
shortcoming on Miss Robins’s part, especially since her 
success as the sympathetic Asta Allmers proves that it 
cannot have been the affection that eluded her, but only 
the romance. Among the Russian peasantry young 
people when they fall romantically in love are put under 
restraint and treated medically as lunatics. In this. 
country they are privileged as inspired persons, like 
ordinary lunatics in ignorant communities ; and if they . 
are crossed, they may (and often do) commit murder . 


i 
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and suicide with the deepest public sympathy. In 
**John Gabriel Borkman ” (a performance of which is 
romised by Miss Robins immediately after Easter) a 

ly, Mrs. Wilton, elopes with a young man. Being a 
woman of some experience, thoroughly alive to the 
possibility that she will get tired of the young man, or 
the young man of her, not to mention the certainty of 
their boring one another if they are left alone together 
too much with no resource but lovemaking, she takes 
the precaution of bringing another woman along with 
her. This incident has provoked a poignant squeal of 
indignation from the English Press. Much as we 
journalists are now afraid of Ibsen after the way in 
which we burnt our fingers in our first handling of him, 
we could not stand Mrs. Wilton’s forethought. It was 
declared on all hands an unaccountable, hideous, and 
gratuitously nasty blemish on a work to which, other- 
wise, we dared not be uncomplimentary. But please 
observe that if Ibsen had represented Mrs. Wilton as 
finding a love letter addressed by Borkman Junior 
to Frida Foldal, as having thereupon murdered 
them both and then slain herself in despair on 
their corpses, everybody would have agreed that 
a lady could do no less, and that Ibsen had shown 
the instinct of a true tragic poet in inventing the 
incident. In this very play of Echegaray’s, a man 
who has already murdered one wife out of jealousy 
shoots Mariana before the eyes of the audience on 
the same provocation, as a preliminary to killing her 
lover in a duel. This atrocious scoundrel is regarded 
as showing a high sense of honour, although if, like the 
heroes of some of our divorce cases, he had merely 
threatened to kill his wife’s pet dog out of jealousy of 
her attachment to it, public sympathy would have 
abandoned him at once. Under such circumstances, 
and with the newspapers containing at least three 
romantic murders a fortnight as symptoms of the 
insane condition of the public mind in sex matters, I 
hail the evidences of the Russian view in Miss Robins 
with relief and respect; and I sincerely hope that on 
this point she will not try to adapt her acting to the 
drama, but will insist on the drama being adapted to 
her acting. 

This does not alter the fact that until we have a 
Mariana who can convince us that she is as great a fool 
about Daniel as Daniel is about her, we shall not have 
the Mariana of Echegaray. And when we get the right 
Mariana in that respect, she will probably fall short 
of Miss Robins in that side of the part which is motived 
by Mariana’s intense revulsion from the brutality, 
selfishness and madness which underlie the romantic 
side of life as exemplified by her mother’s elopement 
with Alvarado. Here Miss Robins carries all before 
her ; and if only her part as the modern woman cured 
of romance, and fully alive to the fact that the romantic 
view of her sex is the whole secret of its degradation, 
were not manacled to another part—that of the pas- 
sionately romantic old-fashioned woman—her triumph 
in it would be complete. As it is, the performance 
must needs produce an effect of inequality ; and those 
who, not being trained critical analysts, cannot discover 
the clue to its variations, must be a good deal puzzled 
by the artificiality of Miss Robins’s treatment of the love 
theme, which repeatedly mars the effect of her genuine 

wer over the apparently more difficult theme of the 
esson she has learnt from Alvarado, and of her impulse 
to place herself under the grim discipline of Pablo. 
The main fault really lies, as I have shown, with the 
dramatist, who has planned his play on the romantic 
lines of Schiller and Victor Hugo, and filled it in with a 
good deal of modern realist matter. 

Mr. H. B. Irving, as Daniel, is untroubled by Russian 
ay and raves his way through the transports of 
the Spanish lover in a style which will not bear criti- 
cism, but nevertheless disarms it, partly by its courage 
and thoroughness, partly because it is the only possible 
style for him at the present stage of his trying but not 
unpromising development as an actor. Mr. Welch’s 
Castulo is a masterpiece of manner and make-up. Mr. 
O’Neill is not quite fitted as Pablo: he looks more 
likely to get shot by Miss Robins than to shoot her. 
Mr. Martin Harvey, Mr. George Bancroft, and Miss 
Mabel Hackney take care of the minor parts. As 
matters of detail I may suggest that the first act might 
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have been improved by a little more ingenuity of 
management, and by a slight effort on the part of the 
company to conceal their hurry to get through it. Also 
that Mr. Irving will certainly be cut off with a shilling - 
if his father ever hears him speak of ‘‘ the Marianer of 
my dreams,” and that Miss Robins’s diction, once very 
pleasant, and distinguished by a certain charming New 
England freshness, is getting stained and pinched with 
the tricks of genteel Bayswater cockneydom—a thing 


not to be suffered without vehement protest. 
G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


‘TSE position of the Bank of England is practically 

unchanged since we last wrote. The proportion 
of Reserve to Liabilities is a shade lower at 53% per 
cent., but the tendency is towards strengthening the 
Bank’s position, and there are signs of an influx of 
gold from abroad. But there was nothing in the 
financial factors of the week to indicate even the barest 
possibility of a change in the Discount rate. 


The Settlement concluded this week shows deplorable 
results for speculative holders of stocks. The excep- 
tions to the general rule of declining prices are so few 
and so far between as to be hardly worth chronicling. © 
And yet on the whole they are not so serious as one 
might have expected from all the alarmist talk. There 
has been nothing approaching to a panic, but every- 
body was holding aloof until the political situation 
became clearer. Ordinary market risks speculators 
face with equanimity; but those of the Concert of 
Europe are too much for them. Thus quotations 
gradually droop away from sheer neglect. That is 
the situation in a nutshell. All things considered, it is 
wonderful how small has been the extent of the fall. 
To illustrate this let us look at the monthly table of 
Stock Exchange values to be published in the forth- 
coming number of the ‘“‘ Banker’s Magazine.” Our 
contemporary deals with 325 representative stocks, 
having an aggregate nominal value of £2,868,932,000. 
In January these securities advanced in value ; but the 
political scares of February have induced a reaction 
which aggregates no less than 434,141,000. That 
looks rather startling ; but its significance is somewhat 
diminished when converted into a percentage. Then 
we find that the decline amounts to little more than 
I per cent.—an extent of movement which even in the 
most placid times is by no means abnormal or even 
noteworthy. 


Stock Exchange business generally is in a curious 
condition. During the week the Cretan scare has been 
gradually dying out, and this fact has been reflected in 
prices. But still there is hesitation to enter into fresh 
commitments, and there is not a sufficient volume of 
business to maintain the improvement. The public 
statement that at last the Powers had agreed upon a 
course of action with regard to the Cretan difficulty 
had no particular effect on the market ; and this created 
some surprise. But the explanation is very simple. 
That public announcement was only the realization of 
what had been tacitly recognized on the Stock Exchange 
two or three days before. As usual there, the effect 
precedes the cause. Another adverse influence was the 
fear that the Settlement might disclose one or more 
defaulters. These lines will have gone to press before it 
can be ascertained whether or not these fears have 
been realized, but they have, at all events, been potent 
influences. Just as last week all the downward move- 
ments were attributable to the Cretan imbroglio, so this 
week the upward reaction is due to the partial removal 
of that obstacle to finance. But there is still a certain, 
amount of anxiety, and International stocks in par- 
ticular have been prevented from full enjoyment of the 
clearer air by the approach of the Settlement on the 
Paris Bourse, and the doubt as to whether it will dis- 
close any financial trouble. 


Consols have had a prenmoud rally, getting within 
a very small fraction of 113 on Thursday. During the 
scare they were sold as a protection against commit- 
ments for the rise ; and these bears are now repurchasing 
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There are also complications about option dealings 
which may affect the price, and the agen opinion 
is that it will further improve. e record price 
is 


Nothing has happened to bring the Westralian and 
Kaffir markets out of their present state of stagnation. 
Now and again an individual company’s shares have a 
transitory spurt, such as Great Boulders on the report 
of a rich discovery in depth, or Hannan’s Brownhill on 
a good crushing. But, for the moment, the market is a 
dead letter. The same remarks apply in the main to 
the South African mining Market, with the exception 
that the tendency to weakness is accentuated by the 
political difficulties in and in connexion with the Trans- 


vaal. 


Allsopp’s Ordinary has been subject to a good many 
fluctuations of late, a certain amount of speculation 
having been going on in anticipation of the dividend 
announcement. Rumours as to an issue of Debentures 
also had an unsettling influence upon the market. 
Since, however, the usual dividend at the rate of 6 per 
cent. per annum has been declared, and full particulars 
of the new issue circulated, the stock has exhibited a 
rising tendency. The market seems to have taken a 
favourable view of the issue of £250,000 Three and a 
Half per cent. Debentures, seeing that the proceeds of 
the issue will replace loans carrying a higher rate of 
interest. 


Holders of Uruguayan bonds are feeling some uneasi- 
ness regarding the news from Monte Video both as to 
political complications and economic depression. The 
worst feature of the matter is the existence of popular 
disquietude, which reached such a point that the 
Government had quite recently to prohibit a large public 
meeting organized to protest against civil war and the 
policy of the Government. In the message to Congress 
last week the President admitted that the financial 
situation was a little strained for the moment, but said 
that the Government hoped to overcome all difficulties 
without appealing to extraordinary measures or creating 
fresh debts. It was true, he added, that a new revo- 
lutionary outbreak was expected at any moment, but 
the Government believed themselves able to promptly 
suppress any rising and to preserve order. Up to Wed- 
nesday this disquieting news had no very special effect 
on the market price; but seeing that the credit of 
Uruguay is such that its Three and a Half per cent. 
bonds at 41 yield the speculative return of 8} per cent., 
it is clear that the possibility of trouble has already been 
pretty fully discounted. Last year the price was as 
high as 524, and it has fallen this year from 45} to the 
present level. 


Kent Coalfield shares are irrepressible. They have 
now gone over #5. It is obviously due to market 
manipulation of one kind or another; but the exact 
nature of it is not easily traceable. It has to be re- 
membered that this is not to be the actual working 
company ; and possibly the steady rise in the shares 
may have something to do with the prospective 
flotation of subsidiary companies formed with the object 
of really doing something. 


Another excellent traffic return is recorded by the 
Costa Rica Railway Company. The proportion of 
éncrease this time beats the record; and if the rate of 
growth in business for the whole of the year is anything 
like that for the first two months, the Ordinary share- 
holders will have reason to congratulate themselves on 
not having thrown away their money as at one time 
seemed to be the case. But Central America is— 
Central America ; and there they have a chronic dislike 
to the prosperity of foreigners, a dislike almost as 
pronounced as that which they evince to the payment 
of the interest on their Government debts. 


After a somewhat troublous youth, the City of London 
Electric Lighting Company seems to have settled down 
into a condition of fair prosperity. At the meeting this 
week a dividend was declared of 7 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares, and gratifying accounts were given 
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as to the progress of the volume of business. Up to 
the present time, the Company has actually supplied 
256,650 lamps, and the number of customers has in- 
creased from 242 on 31 December, 1892, to 5,303 on 
31 December last. The present rate of dividend is still 
far below what was held out in the original prospectus 
as probable ; but it is only fair to mention in this con- 
nexion that the wording of the prospectus only pointed 
to there being ‘‘ultimately” reached a considerably 
higher rate of dividend than 10 per cent. The first 
dividend paid on the Ordinary shares was for 1894, and 
the rate was 2} per cent.; for 1895 it was 5 per cent.; 
and for 1896, as stated above, it was 7 per cent. This 
is a rate of progress satisfactory to the shareholders, 
and justifies the adoption of the resolution to increase 
the capital by £400,000. 


Other Electric Lighting companies are also doing 
well, and upon the same day we find reports of meet- 
ings of the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation 
and of the Charing Cross and Strand Electricity 
Supply Corporation, at which dividends were declared 
at the rates of 9 and 7 per cent. respectively. These 
companies made a mistake at the outset in issuing part 
of their capital in the shape of Founders’ shares ; and 
by a curious coincidence the question came up at both 
meetings, though in different forms. At the Charing 
Cross Company’s meeting the seconder of the motion 
congratulated his fellow-shareholders on their having 
no such shares, expressing at the same time the 
view that their existence in other companies would 
eventually prove a great detriment to them. On the 
same day that statement was justified by a resolution 
of the Westminster Company for redeeming the 
Founders’ shares therein by the offer of 80 Ordinary 
shares of #5 each for each Founders’ share of £5. It 
is a somewhat costly proceeding, but nevertheless we 
think the right course was adopted. 


A somewhat discreditable squabble is that which 
has occurred in connexion with the increase of 
directors’ fees on the London Road-Car Company. It 
is'a very great pity that a modus vivendi could not have 
been arrived at, but we must say that we think the 
opposition to the proposal was ungracious and undig- 
nified. The shareholders opposed to the motion took 
the stand that they did not object to the increase of the 
fees, but to the increase being made permanent by 
altering the Articles of Association. Now, considering 
how the board of directors have pulled the Company 
out of the mire against the powerful opposition of the 
London General Omnibus Company, which used to 
regard itself as omnipotent on the streets of London, 
it was surely bad policy, to say nothing more, to create 
in the minds of those directors a feeling that their hard 
work had not been appreciated. The critics who 
objected to the increase of remuneration on the ground 
that the Company might again fall on bad years were 
very aptly answered by a shareholder, who pointed out 
that the work of the directors would probably be harder 
in such years. Some of the opposing shareholders are 
probably employers and others employés. The former 
we would ask whether they reduce their clerks’ salaries 
in bad years, irrespective of the merits of their work ; 
to the latter we would put the question whether they 
would quietly tolerate such a course on the part of their 
employers. 


A correspondent sends us a copy of the notices re- 
lating to the meeting of the Daimler Motor Company, 
Limited, and suggests that they call for some comment. 
They do. The head office of the Company is in London, 
but the meeting is to be held at Coventry, and will 
doubtless pass the alterations in the Articles of Asso- 
ciation which are obscurely set forth. It strikes us 
forcibly that the class of shareholders who are tempted 
by saloon carriages from Euston to Coventry at 10.10 
A.M., and on the return journey from Coventry at 6.13 
P.M., With a procession in auto-cars to the mills, are 
hardly the people to capably discuss what may be vital 
alterations in the Company’s regulations. Business 

ople have something better to do than expend 153s. 8d. 
for ‘*the ordinary third-class fare” ; 2s. 6d. for ‘‘a cold 
luncheon,” and waste a day on this glorified beanfeast. 
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' Some sensational stories have been circulated by a 
daily contemporary regarding forgeries of Bank of 
England notes. e public is officially informed that 
any £20 note bearing date of 15 January, 1896, and 
having the cipher M over 6, are necessarily forgeries. 
It is interesting to know this in more respects than 
one —the first is a protection to the public; and, 
secondly, as an illustration of the invariable blunder 
perpetrated by even the most astute criminal. One 
would have thought that a forger capable of executing 
what is admitted by experts to be a clever imitation of 
Bank of England notes would have copied an actual 
note and thus avoided giving such a palpable clue to 
the forgery as the Bank authorities are now able to 
give. It might be however that this is merely a blind 
deliberately intended to divert suspicion from other 
forged notes which do not bear either that date or that 
cipher. The original statements were probably exag- 

erated ; but we imagine that the Bank statement errs 
in the other direction. 


Investors in South African mines have certainly need 
of a considerable stock of patience. Prices have 
drooped under the influence of one foolish scare after 
another; and, while luckless shareholders were still 
wondering why the proceedings of a Commission of 
Inquiry as to events which happened more than a year 
ago should affect the probable output of the Rand 
mines, a yet more mysterious connexion declared itself 
between the prospects of those mines and the quarrels 
of the inhabitants of Crete. Under these trying 
circumstances mining shareholders should take comfort 
from the fact that the South African Gold Trust has 
just declared a dividend at the rate of 75 per cent. per 
annum, and, after carrying £50,000 to Reserve Fund, 
has still £372,378 to carry forward. Not so bad for a 
Company with a share capital of only £250,000! At 
the annual meeting of the Company last Monday the 
Chairman said :—‘‘ Despite depressed markets and 
other disappointments, I have unabated confidence in 
the majority of stocks we hold, and every month 
development goes more to prove our contentions as 
to the value of the deep levels. Shares are, I know, at 
the present time much depreciated as compared with 
the prices which have ruled in the past. On the other 
hand, the output of gold per month progresses.” He 
also repeated the opinion which he expressed last 
autumn that, with the political horizon cleared, the 
year 1897 would prove a good one for the Witwaters-. 
rand gold mines, his reasons being the better returns 
from crushings and the improved machinery which is 
being brought into use. These are the really important 
facts of the situation, and they should deter share- 
holders from too hastily parting with their property at 
the present panic prices. 


Last week the ‘“‘Standard and Diggers’ News” 
misled us by announcing that it was intended to appoint 
Dr. Rutherfoord Harris, late Secretary to the Chartered 
Company, to the secretaryship of the De Beers Con- 
solidated Mining Company so soon as the South African 
inquiry should be over ; and we expressed the opinion 
that the appointment would, under the circumstances, 
be an unfortunate one. We now learn from Dr. Harris 
that there is not the slightest foundation for the rumour; 
and he joins with us in hoping that the post will be con- 
ferred on the Assistant Secretary to the De Beers Com- 
pany, Mr. W. Pickering, who is devoted to his work 
and liked by his subordinates. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE NORMAL POWDER AND AMMUNITION COMPANY. 


We understand that in the near future there will be 
offered to the public the capital of a company to be 
called the Normal Powder and Ammunition Company, 
for the purpose of increasing the business at present 
carried on for the sale of ‘‘ Normal Sporting Powder.” 
We have before us an advanced proof of the prospectus, 
which contains a great many favourable testimonials 
from well-known sportsmen, including the Duke of 
Westminster, the late Sir Henry Halford, Lord Ash- 
brook, and some forty others. The powder is the in- 
vention of a Swiss Government chemist and has been 
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officially adopted by the Swiss Government as their 
standard powder—which is certainly a testimonial to 
its merits, though Switzerland is not as yet one of the 
Great Powers. The advantages claimed for it are too 
technical for recital in financial columns ; but importance 
must be attached to the certificate of the late Sir Henry 
Halford, who was well known as an expert on powders, 
and who said that it made a better pattern than the 
powder he had been using, that the penetration was quite 
as good, and that there was certainly less recoil. The 
purchase price is to be £37,000, of which £ 30,000 will 
be taken in Deferred shares and the balance in Ordinary 
shares orcash. Thus out of the total capital of £70,000 
there will be left a working capital of about £32,000. 


MICA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED. 


The Mica Manufacturing Company is a Canadian 
enterprise with a capital of £80,000 in shares of £1 
each. The Company has been formed to acquire alt 
the mineral rights of the Lake Girard Group of mica 
properties, comprising about 1,700 acres, situated in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. According to 
the prospectus, there is a large and increasing demand 
for mica, and it is asserted that as quickly as it arrives 
so quickly will buyers be found. It is not quite clear 
from the prospectus what number of shares is offered 
to the public. The purchase money has been fixed at 
463,000, of which £3,000 is payable in cash and the 
balance in fully-paid shares, or partly in shares and 
partly in cash. 


KELSEYS LIMITED. 


The rush of the investing public for shares of genuine 
home industrial businesses is just now enormous. Even 
over-capitalized concerns with indifferent certificates as 
to profits and no valuation certificates at all have been 
eagerly subscribed for, in some cases three times over. 
The reception, therefore, which a London business so 
widely known as Kelseys (wholesale and retail boot and 
shoe makers, established half a century) will receive 
can be conjectured. It is issued under favourable 
auspices. The Board is a strong one and composed 
entirely of practical business men; while the well- 
known firm of Ashurst, Morris, Crisp & Co. are the 
solicitors. The capital is £190,000, divided into 90,000 
Five and a Half per Cent. Cumulative Preference shares 
of £1 each and 100,000 Ordinary shares of £1 each. 
The net profits are just on £17,000, and are sufficient 
after paying 53 per cent. on the Preference shares to 
pay 7 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, and leave the 
large surplus of over £4,500 for additional dividends, 
&c. The price for the properties, leases, &c., is 
£146,000, the certified valuation, payable in cash and 
shares. It is not improbable that these shares—both 
Preference and Ordinary—will be at a premium on 
Monday when the list opens, as the issue is likely to 
be over-subscribed. 


THE ORMONDE CYCLE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


We have long been aware, of course, that Sir Ellis 
Ashmead-Bartlett is an authority on most subjects, but 
we had yet to learn that he had any special knowledge 
as to the manufacture of cycles. Merit, however, must 
sooner or later declare itself, and we congratulate Sir 
Ellis on his becoming chairman of the ‘‘ Ormonde 
Cycle Company, Limited,” and on his finding himself 
among colleagues so eminently respectable and so 
widely representative as Lord Athlumney, of West 
Meath, Alderman Day, of Worcester, and ‘‘ Councillor” 
Bowater, of Birmingham. With such an array of great 
names on the board of direction, it was scarcely necessary 
for the prospectus to assure us that ‘‘the Company has a 
large and valuable connexion both at home and abroad.” 
We regret, therefore, that we are unable to share in 
the directors’ sanguine anticipations as to the future 
of this Company. Apparently it has changed its name 
from ‘‘ New Ormonde” to ‘‘ Ormonde,” and has under- 
gone “reconstruction” for three objects :—first, to 
obtain the co-operation of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett 
and the other gentlemen we have named in the man- 
agement ; secondly, to secure to the proprietors of the 
‘*New Ormonde Company” (virtually a private con- 
cern) the sum of £70,000 in hard cash; and, 
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thirdly, to obtain an additional £15,000 for carrying . 
on the business. The accountants’ certificate given 

in justification of the price of £70,000 tells us that _ 
the ‘sales for 1896 ‘‘were 108 per cent. in excess of . 
those for 1894” ; that the profit for 1896, ‘‘ exclusive of 

manager's and managing directors’ remuneration, 

directors’ fees, and interest on borrowed capital,” was 

410,292 ; and that, ‘‘ assuming that the turnover for 

the current year increases in the same proportion as 

the increase during the past two years” (z.e. at the 

rate of 54 per cent. per annum), the current year’s 

profit should not be less than £14,000. This, it 

seems, would allow of paying the shareholders a io per 

cent. dividend. It is not stated at what sum the 

services of Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett will be ap- 

praised; but our appreciation of his value to the 

Company leads us to tear lest the directors’ fees which 

are excluded, as above stated, from the calculation may 

have a serious effect on the net profits: and, in the 

face of the fact that the cycling craze is already going 

out of fashion with *‘ smart people,” we must confess 

that to assume that the Company's turnover will 

continue to double itself every two years simply be- 

cause it did so in the two years when the craze was at 

its height, appears to us a feat of imagination worthy 

of the genius and audacity of the chairman himself. 


GEORGE WILSON & CO., LEICESTER, LIMITED. 


This Company is started, with a capital of £160,000, 
for amalgamating the boot business of Mr. George 
_ Wilson with that of the Belgrave Rubber Company, 
also of Leicester. There are to be £40,000 of 4} per 
cent. Debentures, £60,000 of 6 per cent. Preference 
shares, and £60,000 of Ordinary shares, of which two- 
thirds are taken by the vendors in ‘‘ part payment ” of 
the purchase-money. What the whole payment is to 
be we have failed to ascertain from the prospectus. 
Leicester is the home of the boot manufacture, and we 
have no reason to doubt that the boots of Mr. George 
Wilson are as good as those made by anybody else; 
but we do not find in the prospectus any special in- 
ducements that should tempt the public to embark their 
capital in a concern of this nature, and, if any of our 
readers are desirous of patronizing the Company, we 
imagine that they will get better value for their money 
by purchasing a pair of boots than by applying for a° 
share. 

BURBANK’S NO. 1 SOUTH EXTENDED GOLD MINE, 

LIMITED. 

The capital of this Company is £80,000; and, as 
£65,000 is to go to the vendors, it follows that the 
dividend on the whole £80,000 will have to be earned 
by the £15,000 which will remain for ‘‘ working capital.” 
The chief argument used to induce the public to embark 
on this enterprise is that the property adjoins ‘‘ the 
celebrated Burbank’s Birthday Gift Mine,” the shares 
in which are, to be sure, slightly above par, therein 
differing from other mines bearing Mr. Burbank’s 
name which the prospectus omits to mention. Then 
we have quotations from the opinions of Captain 
Oats, who in January 1896 reported that he had met 
with a make of stone ‘‘ which, on being further devee 

a, will, 7 think, prove to be the cap of a reef... . 
I consider them a fair prospecting venture” (the italics 
are ours); of Professor Nicholas, who in September 
1895 pronounced the mine area to be ‘‘a very valuable 
position for searching” for the continuation of Burbank’s 
reefs ; and of Mr. Hicks, who so far back as May 1895 
said ‘‘ one vein consists of a fine solid body of quartz, 
fully 4 feet wide. . . This is, without doubt, Burbank’s 
Reef.” So far so good ; and, on the strength of these re- 
ports, the property, we are told, ‘‘ has been energetically 
developed.” But apparently Mr. Burbank has not 
thought it necessary to trouble the experts for any 
further expression of opinion, and has taken the 
business of reporting on the prospects of the mine into 
his own hands. Thus, on the 22nd of this month, he 
assures the directors (who have, most fortunately, 
‘*had an opportunity of consulting” him) that, 
from his ‘intimate knowledge of the district,” 
he ‘‘ agrees” with Professor Nicholas that the pro- 
perty is ‘‘admirably situated,” and ‘‘ must(!) contain 
the rich reef now being worked in the adjoining 
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Burbank’s Birthday Gift. Mine.”.. We do not find any 
thing resembling the concluding statement in the re- 
port made a year and half ago by Professor Nicholas, , 
and we fear that Mr. Burbank’s unsupported ‘‘ must ” 
is scarcely a sufficient reason why the public should*’ 
present him and his friends with £80,000, more especi- 
ally as we understand that a certain notorious financier 
is connected with the promotion, whose name, if it had 
appeared in the prospectus, would have saved us the 
troubie of reading further. ‘ 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS. 

T. P,, EXETER,—Yes, we have a good opinion of the bonds 
which you refer to. Fora long time past the Company has 
been able to stand alone. 

ANx10US.—We believe a scheme is under consideration to 
reduce the capital of the Company. Our advice is to hold for 
the time being. 

INDUSTRIAL, LUTON.—The shares are practically unsale-. 
able, a winding-up order having been made. 
RAILWAY INVESTOR.—We cannot advise your buying at the 

moment. 

CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER.—It is difficult to understand the 
statement of your broker that the shares could not have been - 
sold with special settlement. There is every reason to believe 
that a buyer could have been found. 

S., RoSCOMMON.—You would do no harm in buying Nos. 6, 
8, and 14 to average at present price, and buy more of 5, 9, 
and I5 on small relapses. 

HARROD’s STORES.—We understand that the recent issue of . 
Ordinary shares was subscribed in two or three hours, and you 
will be very fortunate if you obtain an allotment. 

MINING INVESTOR.—We look for a rapid recovery in the 
prices of all West Australian shares during the next two or 
three months. The reports of the crushings that are coming 
in are most favourable, and the number of mines that are due _ 
to crush in the next two months is considerable, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
ARMS AND THE SNOB. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


IR,—Just one word as to X.’s reference to me in your 

issue of 30 January. ' 

The family I have in my mind bore Arms, as shown 
in contemporary records independent of family ones, ; 
before the seventeenth century came in, and have a 
direct male descent from these, easy of legal substantia- 
tion, not one of such line having been in trade. They 
are not mentioned in the 1620 Visitation. At that date 
the representative was a poor parson. 

But surely X. would be the first to write me down a _ 
born idiot if I took up his challenge. Although stated - 
not to be of the College of Arms, he is probably one of 
those channels through which fees flow in to that 
College; but the College of Arms has no right to 
assume, as it does, the prestige of a government and 
judicial body; it is ruled more by the ethics of a 
trading society: cross its palm with the eighty-guinea fee, 
and all its unique resources and provincial ramifications 
are at your service to place a pedigree on its records; 
but stand out and say you prefer your own family 
records to a brand-new ‘‘ Confirmation,” with its 
objectionable ‘‘ differencing,” and you are at once 
anathema.—I am, your obedient servant, 

C. E. Mocrince Hupson. 


“THE NEW PICKWICK.” 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


DacnaM Park, 23 February, 1897. 

Sir,—The reviewer of ‘‘The New Pickwick” must 
have gathered his ideas of cricket in strange places. 
Though melancholy to imagine, it is of course just 
possible that in the ‘‘ remote Pickwickian days” people 
may have discussed cricket in a sloppy, random style ; 
but the reviewer, an ‘‘ heir of all the ages,” has really 
no excuse for imitating those primitive sportsmen. 

Does he actually believe that men who interest them-| 
selves in the highly scientific modern game, whether as 
players or spectators, employ its terms ‘‘in any sense — 
they please,” even to the extent of reversing their 
significance altogether? Does he really hold it mere 
pedantry to give these terms any fixed meaning at all ? 
Or was his answer to my letter only a hideous joke ?—'* 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, Hector Durr, ~ 
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REVIEWS. 


GIBBON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 


*¢ The Autobiography of Edward Gibbon.” Edited by 
aw Murray. “Private Letters of Edward Gibbon.” 
ith an Introduction by the Earl of Sheffield. 
Edited by Rowland E. Prothero. 2 vols. Murray. 
1896. 
Amon the visionary persons who presented them- 
selves to William Blake was the man who built 
the Pyramids. In the volumes of Gibbon’s Auto- 
biography and Letters, admirably edited by Mr. Murra 
and Mr. Prothero, we make acquaintance with the life 
of his English eighteenth-century descendant. They 
enhance our wonder in presence of the builder and his 
stupendous erection. Compared with the ‘‘ Decline 
and Fall,” Carlyle’s ‘‘ Frederick” looks a slender piece 
of architecture ; yet in the latter what clatter of bricks, 
what creaking of cranes, what piling of scaffolds, 
what din of hammers, what ring of chisels, what groans 
of hodmen, what shouts of the overseer! Gibbon’s 
stately structure rises not like an Eastern enchanted 
alace in a single night: nearly sixteen years were spent 
in its construction ; but it rises in a silence and a solitude 
that impress us with a sense of the sublime. Steadily 
and noiselessly the great blocks are quarried and 
shaped and moved into their several places. Year 
after year the vast monument ascends with no clamour 
of workmen, and at length the topmost stone is laid. 
It is designed and accomplished by a single brain and 
a solitary artificer. And the man who built the 
Pyramid is a little, obese, gouty gentleman, who can 
saunter into Almack’s to learn the news, give his after- 
noons to Madame Necker, run over to Paris and see 
the spectacles, sit up all night in the House—‘ the 
eneral Pandemonium ”—to give a vote about which 
G does not greatly care, or at Lausanne can entertain 
his friends at early dinners, read some amusing book, 
play at chess, look into the Coffee-house, appear at 
assemblies, indulge in his half-crown rubber of whist, 
and be comfortably in bed about eleven. 

Such was the man who built the Pyramid. But Mr. 
Murray’s volume also makes us acquainted with the 
woman who manipulated the mosaic. We cannot 
doubt that the dexterous shaper of Gibbon’s ‘‘ Auto- 
biography” was Lord Sheffield’s eldest daughter, 
Lady Maria Holroyd. We can see her fingers picking 
the tiny cubes or squares from the six manuscripts 
left by her father’s friend, and placing them side by 
side to form the tesselated miniature. She did her 
work incomparably well. Her mosaic is a piece of 
art which should not be disturbed. But to a future 
reprint of her text of the ‘‘ Autobiography” should 
be added in notes a selection from the discarded pas- 
sages, exhibited by Mr. Murray within brackets in 
the several manuscripts of Gibbon now for the first 
time published. ‘‘Such is the beginning of a love 
tale at Babylon or at Putney ’—we cannot afford to 
lose that touch of amiable irony in Gibbon’s narrative 
of the courtship of his father and mother. The 
Miranda of Law’s ‘Serious Call” was Gibbon’s aunt 
Hester. ‘‘Such,” he writes in a deleted passage, ‘‘is 
the portrait, and such was the life of that holy Virgin 
who by Gods was Miranda called, and by men Mrs. 
Hester Gibbon. Of the pains and pleasures of a spiri- 
tual life 7 am ill-qualified to speak; yet I am inclined 
to believe that her lot, even on earth, has not been 
unhappy. ... At an advanced age, about the year 
1761, Mr. Law died in the house, I may not say in 
the arms, of his beloved Miranda.” And at Law him- 
self, ‘‘a Nonjuror, a Wit, and a Saint,” Gibbon 
smiles with mundane lips: ‘“ Hell-fire and eternal 
damnation are darted from every page of the book; 
and it is indeed somewhat whimsical that the Fanatics 
who most vehemently inculcate the love of God 
should be those who despoil Him of every amiable 
attribute.” These passages, and many others, if they 
did not offend the taste of Lady Maria, were deemed 
by her unsuitable for those who might convert Gibbon’s 
smile into gross laughter; but they are characteristic 
strokes in his self-portraiture. 

The mass of additions to the previously published 
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letters of Gibbon is large. Our conception of the man 
remains unaltered; but the outline is filled in with 
pleasant detail. We had known that Gibbon was 
amiable ; how otherwise could his irony have been so 
tranquil in its superiority? But we see him in his 
letters constant and kind through all the incidents of 
pleasure and of physical or financial discomfort. His 
father had squandered the resources on which his 
own ease and leisure depended, and at the same 
time was ready to reproach a son whose youth- 
ful extravagances were petty. Gibbon is always” 
respectful and reasonable in his self-justification. He 
was for a moment disposed to regard his stepmother 
as ‘‘a personal and domestic enemy”; not that he 
quite apprehended ‘‘ the bowl or the dagger,” but he 
“‘ well knew that the odium novercale was proverbial in 
the language of antiquity” ; and his stepmother became. 
the friend of all his life. His friendship with Lord 
Sheffield was fraternal in its warmth and its ease. For 
one who would carry through long toil, a fortunate 
substitute for passion is affection, without agitated 
hours, exaltations or declensions. 

Gibbon, indeed, was happily framed for intellectual 
effort and achievement. His bodily constitution made 
sedentary habits sit light upon him. Why should he 
climb a mountain when he could enjoy the charming 
prospect from his terrace and feel that four thousand’ 
agreeable friends were a few yards off in his library ? 
His temper was reasonable. He made no extravagant 
demands on others, knew no ecstasies, and endured no 
despairs. He was never whirled above or depressed’ 
below the plateau on which men can lay broad founda- 
tions. He wasted none of his force in malignity; he 
had no heart-burnings of literary jealousy. He did not 
seek to reform the world ; he looked on with an amused 
interest at the spectacle, and let the world go its way. 
He was not a victim of religious joys and terrors; the 
gout was a sufficient penance for any sins of dining not 
wisely but too well. The process of his conversion to 
the Roman Communion was simply one of argument. 
He fell by a noble hand—that of the author of the 
Variations.” There was no moral crisis accompany- 
ing his change of faith. Bayle, with whom he com- 
pares himself, had the propagandist zeal of a convert, 
and wore out his religious ardour in a short-lived 
enthusiasm. Gibbon retraced his steps gently and 
Without noise. In addition to these advantages for a 
continuity of tranquil labour, he had the advantage of 
moderate wealth, as far removed from poverty as from 
the servitude of riches. Many of his letters are con- 
cerned with financial affairs; but he never really knew 
the cruel inroads of anxiety which commonly beset 
the career of letters. Like a wise master-builder, he 
accumulated his material before he began to lay stone 
on stone. Finally, the limitations of his mind aided 
him in his progress. No problems of metaphysics, no 
embarrassing questions of doubtful psychology, delayed 
his advance. He was not perplexed by a multitude of 
sympathies ; he did not hesitate over the complexities 
of human character. He wished to unroll a magnificent 
panorama, and his genius as an historical artist enabled 
him to determine the large lines and lay on the colours 
without the uncertainties of niggling. 

If Gibbon had a passion, it must have been that of a 
literary artist. To accomplish a majestic design—this 
was his ambition. Cool on almost every other occa- 
sion, he warms with intellectual excitement as his work 
draws towards a close. ‘‘ Hills began to rise on hills, 
and Alps on Alps, and I found my journey far more 
tedious and toilsome than I had imagined.” But the 
difficulties only stimulated him to new and extraordinary 
industry ; he was “‘ straining for the goal.” At length 
the last line of the last page was written. And the event 
was taken with a quietude of reserved excitement 
which was worthy of Gibbon and of the great 
moment. Exultation was tempered with regret. Who 
that feels a joy in human achievement can forget his 
words of dignified pride and gentle melancholy? ‘‘ The 
air was temperate, the sky was serene, the silver orb of 
the moon was reflected from the water, and all nature 
was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of 
joy on the recovery of my freedom, and perhaps the 
establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon 
humbled, and a sober melancholy was spread over my __ 
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mind by the idea that I had taken an everlasting leave 
of an old and agreeable companion, and that whatsoever 
might be the future fate of my history, the life of the 
historian must be short and precarious.” 

Silence and moonlight, with joy in achievement and a 
touch of human regret—these were more becoming than 
a fanfaronnade of trumpets. Epwarp DowDeEN. 


A LIFE OF ADMIRAL TRYON. 


8 Life of Vice-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B.” 
Rear-Admiral C. C. Penrose FitzGerald. 


London: Murray. 1897. 


sous. as the author of this biography says, the 
subject of it is probably known only as the man 
who was responsible for the loss of the ‘‘ Victoria,” yet 
every page of the book discloses that he was a man of 
worship and renown to those who served under him. 
He was endowed with a presence and manner and tact 
which tended to make him enthusiastically followed ; 
while a strong will supporting a far-ranging ambition 
ensured respectful obedience. Without doubt he made 
his career as much as any man could, and he had laid 
it out before him from his earliest days. His life was 
that of the successful modern naval officer, facing the 
enemy in his younger days, but only on shore in the 
trenches before Sevastopol; passing through long 

riods of monotonous and uneventful service, and then 
in his later days alternating between the position of an 
executive seaman in command of modern fleets and of 
an administrative seaman at the Admiralty. There is 
no doubt that with Tryon the wine ripened as it grew 
older. Though from the first a lad of promise, his earlier 
status as a commander did not endear him generally to 
his subordinates ; but as he rose higher and higher in 
command the rougher elements fell away from his 
character, and from the captains of the Mediterranean 
fleet in his last command he elicited something like 
devotion. My own standing in the service was longer 
than his, and though his more rapid promotions 
drew him before me, yet as brother captains in the 
same fleet our equality was too near for me ever to 
have experienced the feelings towards him with which 
Admiral FitzGerald’s book glows. But yet when we 
were detached together, and I came to have know- 
ledge of his methods of carrying out the service, 
I was exceedingly struck with his tactful manner of 
bringing the junior into line with him as a colleague 
rather than of directing him as a subordinate. I was 
somewhat surprised at it too, because in his younger 
days I had had opportunities of seeing him exhibit 
very different methods. In our fleets the relations 
amongst the captains are generally particularly cordial 
and happy, and in the Mediterranean fleet under the 
late Sir Geoffrey Hornby and Lord Alcester, then 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour, Tryon shone as a col- 
league and companion. 
attention to him as a voluminous writer, but does not 
mention that he was quite as marked as a talker. It 
was not only that he was fond of argument; he was 
that, and did not care what side he took, or how often 
he changed sides, but he revelled in talk for talking’s 
sake, and I can hear his cheery, laughing voice now, as 
at those Sunday-dinner gatherings of the captains which 
flourished at the Malta Club in those bygone days 
when he commanded the ‘‘ Monarch.” No one could 
get a word in when he was present, and the effort was 
to match him. But I remember, too, how plainly the 

recise and determined character of her captain showed 
itself in the outward deportment of the ship. The 
*“*Monarch” was never to be caught napping. Her 
movements were instant and absolutely accurate. 
No one ever saw the ‘‘ Monarch’s” signal flying 
to ask ‘‘ the cause of delay.” No one ever heard of 
the ‘‘ Monarch’s” being out of station when the fleet 
was at sea; the officers of the watch knew better than 
even to approach such a state of things; if it did 
approach, any one directing a telescope to the bridge 
of the “‘ Monarch” might witness a dramatic perform- 
ance there, which was certainly not to the officer of the 
watch’s liking. Tryon could be excessively severe 
when things showed signs of going wrong, and it may 
be that this was occasionally overdone in regard to 
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individuals, and thus a certain awe implanted in the 
hearts of subordinates sometimes militated against 
their full efficiency. Admiral FitzGerald speaks truly 
of the encouragement Sir George Tryon gave to his 
captains in the Mediterranean to discuss freely and 
openly with him on points of service; but at the same 
time, all who knew him were aware of the undefined 
limits which enclosed these discussions, and some 
never got up to them. A remarkable characteristic of 
Sir George Tryon was his care never to commit him- 
self hastily on any point. Where, on a subject as to 
which an opinion was necessary, and he had not got 
one, there was a tremendous outpouring of the 
vaguest and most contradictory assertions — these 
drew, and were intended to draw, repartees and 
rejoinders, out of which Tryon’s mind was pre- 
paring and arranging a thesis which might be sup- 
ported: and then, presently, this thesis would be 
sketched out, and the arguments in its favour stated, 
almost as if the result had been arrived at only after 
long and careful study. He was quite aware of his 
practice, and used to enjoy the joke at his own expense 
when we taxed him with it. While Tryon was a 
voluminous writer, he was somewhat of a toiler at his 
pen. He could rarely write at once what he wanted to 
Say on any intricate subject. Indeed his first drafts 
were often incoherent. There was some analogy 
between his speech and his writing in this way. The 
ideas came out rough-hewn, and in somewhat confused 
order, but were gradually shaped into very clear 
English with a very precise meaning. Sometimes, 
however, the ideas never sorted themselves, and pre- 
sented abrupt incongruities to the last. 

Admiral FitzGerald can touch nothing that he does 
not brighten with quaint flashes of humour and sly 
antitheses where they are least expected. His book is 
full of these, and may be read page by page with 
enjoyment, and yet I have felt after closing it that 
there was a something wanting. I think I miss a 
sense of continuity in the development of character, 
which to my mind constitutes the chief interest and 
value in a biography. I know what the difficulties are 
in maintaining proportion in incident and characteristics, 
as reacting on one another, in describing a naval life 
and in creating interest in the mind of the reader by 
fixing it on what is to come. I suspect that the mate- 
rials have not been sufficient to enable Admiral Fitz- 
Gerald to adopt this method, and that therefore the 
character and the incidents do not develop as it were 
in a chain, but appear as a series of tableaux, not 
necessarily merging into one another. Another diffi- 
culty in the Admiral’s way has unquestionably been the 
uniform success of Sir George Tryon’s career up to the 
very moment when the “ Victoria’s” helm began to 
move on 22 June, 1893. He had absolutely no diffi- 
culties to surmount. His environment always suited 
him and he always suited his environment. Though he 
entered the service at a remarkably late age, the rapidity , 
of his promotions more than made up for his delay in 
starting. No mishap is recorded until that terrible one 
which ended his life and embalmed his memory. Most. 
readers will probably turn to the last pages of this 
book, prompted by curiosity and seeking for solutions. 
Some may have hoped that a clue could have been 
given to what it was that induced the Chief to give an 
order which most people thought, and think, was an 
act of madness. But Admiral FitzGerald has steered 
entirely clear of clues and hypotheses, and he leaves 
things just as he found them. If we had only to 
account for an aberration of mind on the part of Sir 
George Tryon alone, we might get away on the hypo- 
thesis that for once in his life this seaman, as remark- 
able for dealing with sudden emergencies with 
promptitude and accuracy as for anything else, made a 
huge mistake in mixing up the ‘‘ diameter” with the 
‘* radius ” of the “‘ circle” the ships turned in. But we 
cannot forget that every captain in the fleet received an 
order to destroy his neighbour in the same way as the 
‘* Camperdown” destroyed the ‘ Victoria,” and that 
every captain accepted the order without hesitation. 
That has to be explained, as well as any mental aberra- 
tion which caused the order to be given. I myself, as 
being one exceptionally well acquainted with every 
principle and detail relating to fleet tactics, and having 


an exceptional knowledge of the working of Sir George 
Tryor's mind on all these questions, put forward a 
supposition soon after the catastrophe, from which - 
1 fave ‘séen no reason to depart. I believe simply that 
Sir George Tryon thought he had a much greater power 
of control over his ship than was really possible, and° 
that feeling this, he was not particular in any very” 
accurate calculation of distances. Ordinary fleet 
manceuvring seldom gives an officer any knowledge of 
the actual mancéuvring powers of his ship. We 


become very intimately acquainted with her relative © 


manceuvring powers as regards her immediate neigh- 
bours. In designing our system of tactics, which I 
had the honour to do in 1865 and onwards for many 
years, I took a great deal of care to eliminate as far as 
I could all movements where ships’ manceuvring 
powers were thrown into opposition to one another, as 
they were on this unhappy occasion. The result was 
that officers had little or no knowledge of what happened 
when the actual, and not the relative, manceuvring 
powers were brought into question. We were then 
often put to the test in threading the way in and out of 
intricate channels. Then there was always slow speed, 
and a continued possibility of correcting and re-correct- 
ing errors as progress was made, which is not possible 
when ships are at high speed. However, the accident to 
the ‘‘ Howe” had clearly demonstrated that even in such 
a case want of knowledge of the actual path of his ship 
in turning on the part of an officer well skilled in 
handling her at sea, in the fleet led to disaster. So to 
me it was no great stretch of hypothesis to suppose 
that Sir George Tryon and his captains were all under 
the impression that the movements of their ships 
were more under their personal control than they really 
were. This I cannot doubt. It had been my duty for 
weeks to endeavour to induce Sir George Tryon to 
understand that it was so. I had for months en- 
deavoured to persuade Sir Geoffrey Hornby to agree 
with me in eliminating some of those tactical move- 
ments which brought manceuvring powers of ships 
into Opposition, and which were not safe until we knew 
more exactly and familiarly what they were. In his 
happy way of meeting persistent advocates of measures 
he disliked, his joke against me was that ‘‘I wanted to 
provide for the duffer captains.” I cannot conceive 
any hypothesis so fair to the memory of Sir George 
Tryon as this is. In my own mind I acquit him of all 
blame, as I only recognize his doing what I should 
have thought possible, if not likely. He was, in my 
judgment, the victim of the transition from sail 
manceuvring to steam manceuvring. His really splendid 

rs as a seaman of the sailing school misled him 
in his apprenticeship to the steam school. 

P. H. Coos. 


THE BRIXTON GOSPEL. 


**The Way They Should Go.” 
London : Downey & Co. 1806. 


M RS. PANTON, whose name is possibly completely 

a to the readers of the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” 
is nevertheless a prophetess in the land of the Philis- 
tine. One at least of her many books, ‘‘ From Garret 
to Basement,” is in its seventh edition, and Mrs. Panton 
is held out as a perennial attraction on the contents 
bills of enterprising weeklies. She writes also with an 
assured air. Her satisfaction with her position, her views 
and her opinions, proves her to be unsnubbed by her 
publishers and secure in her public. To discover 
whether she is a sign or a survival, an abnormality or 
an anachronism, whether she is the result or the cause 
of the stagnant intellectual condition of Clapham and 
Brixton, Hampstead and Highgate, Southgate and 
Winchmore Hill, must be, then, the primary object of 
this notice. 

The book with which Mrs. Panton at the moment 
challenges criticism is entitled ‘‘ The Way They Should 
Go.” Its sub-title is ‘‘ Hints to Young Parents,” and 
it deals with the education and rearing of children. 
Its scope includes some discussion, or rather dogma, 
on political economy, sociology, revealed religion and 
the ethics of wall decoration. Before we investigate the 
scheme of the book or comment on its matter, its 
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_ extraordinary manner merits some consideration. ‘To« 


call Mrs. Panton ungrammatical, besides being rude to~ 
a lady of such eminence, would serve no purpose. -She~ 
writes in a language wholly novel and completely un-- 
trammelled by any rules of syntax or logic. The 

ing sentence of her manual runs :—‘“‘ 1 do not think it — 
can be the natural glamour which lies over all the -past 
that causes me to come to the conclusion that the 
children of to-day are much less natural, obedient and 
pleasant than they (sc) used to be in the misty and 
distant past.” Ihave read and re-read before transcrib-* 
ing the observations immediately succeeding this in the 
hope of extracting from them, if not counsel, at least 
intelligibility, but so far I have met with no success. 
‘*That past which enshrouds those days when I was small 
and looked out upon life with a serious pair of dark eyes, | 
and made up my little mind that I would solve some of 
the mysteries about me for myself, and that sooner or 
later I would discover what life meant, whence it came, 
and whither it went when the last long sigh passed 
through the stiffening lips and the heavy hand fell prone 
that could no longer do any work in the world.” The 
next sentence for sheer discursive vagueness and inapt 
conclusion would by contrast make Mrs. Malaprop 
appear smoothly conventional and Mrs. Gamp pro- 
foundly skilled in analytic. ‘‘ Naturally two at least 
of these insolvable riddles remain unanswered, but I 
think I know why (sic) ; and having solved one only I 
am content to wait, still looking out on the dear, de- 
lightful, interesting world, yet ever wondering why 
people will not avail themselves far more than they do 
of other folk’s experience, and so save themselves from | 
the continual mistakes that mar so many lives; the 
miserable, ever recurring errors which cause such 
hundreds of shipwrecks, all of which could have been 
avoided had a pinch of other people’s experience been 
used ; a few of the many examples around us been 
taken.” Examples of what? taken from where? I 
confess to a complete bewilderment. 

But enough of Mrs. Panton’sstyle. Its eccentricities _ 
may be Meredithian; so to clear away the impediments, 
hew through the roughnesses, sink a shaft into the earth 
and discover the gems that lie hidden in the depths, 
is the duty of the conscientious reviewer. An inchoate ~ 
scheme renders the task exceedingly hard ; but ‘‘ cou- 
rage mounteth with occasion,” and the occasion is in- 
deed mountainous. The parent, with this author as 
guide, philosopher and friend, is taught at p. 44 how to 
feed her infant and at p. 122 the information is re- 
peated with many additions and some alterations. 
Two chapters intervene. One, on “First Lessons,” 
contains this among other remarkable statements: 
‘*But under no circumstances whatever should we 
tell the children a lie, except under one; which 
sounds Irish, but I cannot jhelp that.” Mrs, Panton 
need not have heaped this fresh insult upon the dis- 
tressful country ; it does not sound in the least Irish. 
It sounds a little like what Mrs. Harris might have said 
to Mrs. Gamp, but has no other parallel. In another 
chapter, ‘‘ On Dress,” Mrs. Panton becomes acutely 
personal, and gives anecdotal descriptions of her sensa- 
tions as a child when compelled to wear “sleazy” 
garments. The varied directions on infant feeding 
found in various parts of the book are so interspersed 
with reflections on moral training that they become 
difficult to formulate ; and, by the way, these are among 
the many difficulties which it hardly seems worth 
while to endeavour to overcome; the gems that 
are to reward the delver into this difficult soil 
must lie elsewhere. Perhaps the sweeping state- 
ment respecting ‘‘the desperately wicked life of 
our great Public Schools” may be thought a 
diamond of the first water by the author, or per- 
haps this summing up of the sex question represents 
her highest mental effort : ‘‘ At the very best a woman’s 
life is a complete martyrdom, and we who are women 
can but hope we shall be compensated for the miseries 
we bear as a matter of course, and of which no one 
save ourselves have (sic) the smallest knowledge.” 
There is a cocksureness in Mrs. Panton’s way of deal- 
ing with great State questions that can only be born of 
long and deep thought : ‘‘ If conscription were managed 
rightly, if every girl and boy had services they must 
tender the State, we should begin at once to lead a .. 
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healthier and truer life. The girls could teach, nurse 
and amuse their poorer sisters, or embellish their 
homes, as lay in their special powers; but, whatever 
the line, it should be State directed and State paid, and 
no one born into the world should ever be or feel to be 
unwanted, unrequired (sic) or useless.” 

. But I think sufficient has been given of this book to 
indicate its quality, and it remains only to find the 
clue to its market success. Illiterate in form, in- 
coherent in matter, appalling in its blatant igno- 
rance, who are its readers? from what section of 
society are they drawn ? Who bought the seven editions 
of ‘‘From Garret to Basement” and the two or 
three of ‘‘Nooks and Corners”? Who paid for 
over a thousand copies of ‘‘ Within Four Walls”? 
These questions are troublesome, and it has required a 
very careful perusal not only of Mrs.Panton’s books but 
of Mrs. Panton’s journalistic work to discover the answer 
to them. Mrs. Panton is read with avidity by the lower 
middle classes. They recognize an equality of mind, 
and are rejoiced to find that it can rise to the making 
of a book. The word Book appeals to them : that it is 
‘a nobler garment than it covers” is not within the 
limits of their philosophy. Here is the book, and 
here is its author: one of themselves, filled with 
commonplace, and suffering from all common ills. 
When the baby is in bed in its ‘‘ nursery painted with 
Aspinall’s enamel off which everything would wash at 
once,” what more charming for the aspiring wife of the 
City clerk than to recline on her sofa ‘“‘ made out of 
packing-cases” and read how Mrs. Panton suffered 
with earache when she was a little girl, and how she 
resented the pattern of material of which her new dress 
was composed? ‘‘ Why to be sure, I had the earache 
myself, often and often, and so did Mary Jane,” rises 
to the suburban reader’s lips, and in the sympatheticcom- 
munion of a familiar experience she reads on eagerly till 
she finds that ‘‘ 1 myself know ofno greater misery than 
nursing a child, the physical collapse caused by which 
is often at the bottom of the drinking habits of 
which we hear so much, and I am free. to confess see 
so little, among people of the upper middle classes.” 
This is intensely interesting ; it not only excuses the 
extra bottles of stout, but it reveals also that the author 
does not visit among the upper middle classes. 
When it is too foggy for callers, too wet for even 
the next-door neighbour to drop in, what more 
friendly than a gossip with Mrs. Panton? She 
chatters of her ailments and pities herself and the 
hardships of her life. She gossips about her affairs 
and sensations, yet resents being gossipped about, 
in the best manner of Peckham Rye; she is querulous 
over her aches and pains, over the inconsiderateness of 
some husbands and some children, and over all street 
noises. She admits not being reconciled to the bi- 
cycle, and she resents the muddy boots of her men 
folk. She adores giving advice on all conceivable sub- 
jects, irrespective of her knowledge or experience, and 
she revels in recommending her tradespeople. She is 
the quintessence of the suburban. And this is the 
secret of her success. She keeps her readers content 
with themselves. There is not a sentiment they cannot 
echo, not an experience they cannot cap; it is a trivial 
and superficial nature that she reveals, but it is human 
nature and genuine as far as it goes. FRANK DANBy. 


THE THACKERAYS IN INDIA. 


**The Thackerays in India.” By Sir William Wilson 
Hunter. London: Henry Frowde. 


[% the course of this interesting and pleasing volume 

Sir W. W. Hunter offers us a contribution to the 
memory of those inglorious servants of England whose 
graves lie in a vast and vague confusion on the squalid 
outskirts of Calcutta. These are the true founders and 
supporters of our Indian Empire; these are the men 
whose very names have long been forgotten, but to whom 
the prosperity of later generations is due. Sir W. W. 
Hunter draws a vivid picture of the horrors of the old 
existence in Bengal before any of the modern ameliora- 
tions of life had been introduced, when the fedium vite 
was, as Sir Philip Francis wrote, ‘‘a disease uncon- 
querable, a misery unutterable,” in a stagnant Calcutta 
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without punkahs, without ice, without holiday resorts, 
and without ,any species of sanitation. In the horrors 
of this corodars { climate, nevertheless, men were found 
to give their energies and their years to the service of 
their country. They died like flies, and more came out 
from home to die the same death, unhonoured, for the 
most part, and unrecorded. It is in these old inhabitants 
of Calcutta that Sir W. W. Hunter endeavours to 
engage our interest before proceeding to concentrate 
his attention on one of their typical families. ’ 

It is a tragic tale, this of the foundation of Calcutta, 
and not only because of the physical difficulties and 
dangers which the colonists encountered, but because 
of the stupid ingratitude of those at home. Few of us 
are familiar with the name of Job Charnock, yet it is 
that of one of the most patriotic and the most far- 
seeing of the heroes of our race. It was Charnock who 
first divined that the secret of supremacy on the 
Ganges was to possess a harbour and a fort along the 
straight, deep pool on the Hugli River, where the 
Portuguese used to unship their goods every year in a 
bazaar of mat huts. Having created the idea that this 
forlorn spot was the fitting one on which to found a 
capital, Charnock’s next business was to persuade the 
East India Company to share his view. In 1686, and 
again in 1687, he tried to settle by his deep pool in the 

ugli, but he met with no encouragement or appreci- 
ation from his employers, who even sent out a ship to 
take him away by force. But on 24 August, 1690, he 
found his way back again, and, with a guard of thirt 
soldiers, he ‘‘ scrambled up the steep mud-bank,” whic 
was thenceforward, without a break, to grow into the 
British capital of India. 

It is of men like these, and of their struggles and 
their trials, that Sir W. W. Hunter speaks throughout 
the earlier portion of his book. As an eloquent pass- 
age, and one typical both of his theme and of his 
attitude, we may quote his description of the tomb of 
Charnock :— 

‘There he rests, Condifor Urbis, in the heart of the 
vast hot city, with nigh a million human beings surging 
around. On one side tower the buildings of the great 
Calcutta newspaper, with the mighty whirr of its steam- 
press. On the other stands the old Cathedral of St. 
John, with the twitter of birds from its eaves at sun- 
rise, and the moving shadow of its steeple and chime 
of hours throughout the glowing day. Tropical trees 
in their unchanging greenness keep watch over all. 
His tomb is the oldest piece of masonry above ground 
in Calcutta. The graves of his contemporaries have 
long been covered by accretions of soil and silt. The 
generations of dead Englishmen who beat out their 
hard lives in Bengal through the seventeenth century 
are sunk deep below the surface. They lie as remote 
from modern ken as the tropical insect life that buzzed 
and fluttered in the jungles which now form the peat- 
beds twenty feet under Calcutta.” 

But from the consideration, melancholy and sug- 
gestive enough, of these strenuous lives which form 
the ‘‘ soil and silt” of our domination of India, we turn 
to the families who, half a century later, begin to 
emerge in the annals of the country. Among these, 
the Thackerays took, a hundred years ago, a pro- 
minent place, and it is with their adventures, down to 
the birth of the most illustrious scion of their stock, 
that Sir W. W. Hunter is here engaged. The first 
Thackeray who went to India was William Makepeace, 
the grandfather of the novelist, who sailed for Calcutta, 
in 1766, as a covenanted civilian. Four of his sons, 
with at least fourteen of his descendants and collaterals, 
have since practised the same profession. He became 
the earliest British resident of Sylhet; Sir W. W. 
Hunter does not precisely locate this district, which we 
believe is to the north-east of Bengal and now incor- 
porated, for administrative purposes, with Assam. It 
was a highly dangerous and responsible outpost of the 
British influence in 1772, and his strong hand is still 
felt in the country. Thackeray’s name has been held 
in honour as that of a mighty elephant-hunter, and he 
was only prevented from decimating the forests by 
being promoted, in 1774, to be Third in Council at 
Dacca. Two years later he married and sailed for 
Europe, having in nine years and a half amassed a 
comfortable fortune. He survived until 1813. 
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‘Of his twelve children, six sons distinguished them- 
selves in India. Space fails us in which to do justice 
here to the uncles of the novelist, of whom Sir W. W. 
Hunter chats agreeably. Richmond Thackeray, his 
father, was the omen of these sons of the Sylhet 
hunter of elephants, and was born in 1781. He arrived 
in Calcutta in 1798, and developed remarkable linguistic 
gifts, which greatly aided him in his undertakings. He 
seems to have been a man of elegant, perhaps even 
of ostentatious, tastes, which rapid promotion in 
the service permitted him to indulge. In 1803 
Richmond Thackeray was appointed to take in- 
dependent charge of the district of Birbhum, in 
Western Lower Bengal, where he remained for four 
years, and there, as ‘‘ Tikri Sahib,” his name is still 
mentioned with appreciation. After 1807 he resided in 
Calcutta, as Secretary to the Board of Revenue, and 
Sir W. W. Hunter permits us to form an amusing 

icture of his mode of life. When he was not riding a 
ight grey Arab steed of “‘a fine generous temper,” 
Richmond Thackeray was driving about in ‘‘ a hand- 
some Europe-built coach lined with yellow” ; his house- 
hold furniture was ‘‘very fashionable, in white and 
gold”; music was supplied by a ‘‘ patent Saloon 
Organ” of wide powers; and all this ‘“‘ elegant pro- 
perty ” was associated with the graver passions of the 
collector, an armoury of Oriental weapons, a portfolio 
of the rarest engravings, an excellent library of books. 
Such was the atmosphere into which the author of 
“€ Vanity Fair” was born in 1811. 

For in 1810 Richmond Thackeray had met and 
married in Calcutta Miss Anne Becher, a noted beauty 
of the hour. A family group exists which Sir W. W. 
Hunter has probably seen, an engraving from which is 
the only omission of. note which we can point to in this 
pleasant volume. Here Richmond Thackeray—a thin, 
delicate-looking man with alert dark eyes—sits back 
with a certain Indian languor in a long chair, while his 
wife stands beside him caressing the infant William 
Makepeace, in whose full forehead the imagination 
already seems nascent. In this portrait—a charming 
composition in very light tones—Mrs. Richmond 
Thackeray is revealed as a brunette of marked attrac- 
tions, the raven hair falling in heavy ringlets on either 
side of features of peculiar purity. Judging by the 
apparent age of the future novelist, this agreeable group 
must have been painted about the year 1814, when the 
family were settled in their official residence at Alipur, 
the ‘‘ villa inter paludes” once inhabited by Sir Philip 
Francis and celebrated for his weekly revels. While he 
lived here Richmond Thackeray distinguished himself 
as a great road-maker, and it is to his energy that the 
suburbs of Calcutta largely owe their present tendency 
and form. But on 13 September, 1815, when he was 
but thirty-three years of age, the climate of Bengal 
demanded one more victim, and he died. The fate of 
his son is known to all the English-speaking race. 

It is for the first time, and by the light of family 
papers aided by his own unrivalled acquaintance with 
the documents of Anglo-Indian history, that Sir W. W. 
Hunter has told the tale of this sept of landless pro- 
fessionals. It was well worth telling, and the book is 
graceful, easy, not over-emphatic. As we read of these 
men and women, ghosts arise about us; we think of 
Warren Hastings and of Elijah Impey, and the slighter, 
more pathetic figure of Rose Aylmer is before us. 
But most of all we are reminded of Colonel Newcome, 
whose presence, or at least hints for whose presenta- 
tion, seem to pervade the narrative. Sir W. W. Hunter 
has not gone out of his way to suggest any commentary 
upon Thackeray’s novels or his mode of thought, but 
at every turn we are interested to see what we may 
call hereditary traits of character, and it seems but one 
long story that began among the tiger-haunted wood- 
lands of Sylhet and closed in ‘‘ Denis Duval.” 


‘MISS MAY CROMMELIN’S DISCOVERIES. 


“Over the Andes.” By May Crommelin. London: 
Richard Bentley & Son. 1806 


H ERE we have the lady globe-trotter again, though 
in this instance she comes in the guise of one 
who has established for herself a certain popularity as 


any place beyond the seas without making elaborate 
notes which undergo a process of incubation until 
they assume the shape and size of a considerable 
book of travel. Miss May Crommelin went to the 
Argentine, to Chili, and Peru on a trip of pleasure. 
Accepting herself at a not inconsiderable valuation as a 
writer, it was obviously inevitable that she should give 
us a book on what she saw and did. The volume 
extends to 380 pages, which are described by the author 
herself as ‘‘a woman’s bird’s-eye view.” Why Miss 
Crommelin should for a moment suggest that her im- 
pressions are thus superficial we cannot determine ; but 
we do her book ample justice when we say that there is 
material in it for half a dozen brief holiday essays for 
the lighter magazines. In that form they might have 
received a little judicious editing which would have 
combined the merit of brevity with a larger measure of 
respect for the Queen’s English than Miss Crommelin 
deems necessary. There are many pleasant, if not very 
instructive, pages in the book, but one rises from the 
perusal of the whole wondering why it should have been 
written. In Argentina, Miss Crommelin says, ‘‘It zs 
maddening, when you want something done right off, 
to be smiled on, or shrugged at, and answered, 
‘Majfiana’ [To-morrow !], which you soon learn sig- 
nifies a day that may come next month, even next 
year, or-—never!” At the risk of ‘‘ maddening,” we 
cannot resist suggesting that ‘‘Over the Andes” might 
have been put off till ‘‘ Mafiana ” with advantage. 

Perhaps, however, we do Miss Crommelin a great 
wrong in saying this. Have we wholly understood the 
nature of her book? We have heard of Argentina in 
the last few years in connexion with a gifted philan- 
thropist, and the Andes themselves have been revived 
in our memories by Mr. Fitzgerald’s exploit on Acon- 
cagua. Some 2,500 years ago South America was, 
possibly, discovered by the Phoenicians. Then it dis- 
appeared, so far as Europe was concerned, till the 
end of the fifteenth century. Miss Crommelin pro- 
bably intends us to imagine that after Columbus and 
Cabral and Magellan and a few others had redis- 
covered and explored parts of the continent, it strangely 
vanished again, until the opportunity of taking an inex- 
pensive six months’ holiday induced her to make the 
hazardous experiment of restoring it to European 
knowledge. As in her exploration and studies of 
the Argentine estancias she secured some statistics 
down to as recent a year as 1841, we assume that 
to be the year in which these out-of-the-way lands sank 
into the oblivion from which she has now rescued them. 
Looked at in this light, the descriptions given of 
Buenos Ayres, Santiago, Lima, and other places may 
serve to show to what extent these hybrid com- 
munities have advanced in the last half-century. The 
accounts of what she actually saw, though not always 
quite so entertaining as were the things she heard, fully 
establish Miss Crommelin’s contention that a very 
pleasant holiday may be spent in South America. But, 
for the matter of that, we have heard of people who 
can enjoy a holiday in England. The book is illus- 
trated, but contains no portrait of the author. 


HERODOTUS. 


** Herodotus.” The text of Canon Rawlinson’s Transla- © 


tion, with the Notes Abridged. By J. A. Grant, 
M.A. London: Murray. 1897. 


HIS admirable translation, which needs no words 

of ours to commend it, is now published in a 
form which puts it within the reach of every student. 
The four volumes of the original are now two. The 
translation is unaltered, save that Zeus, Poseidon and 
Athene no ionger appear as Jove, Neptune and 
Minerva—an obvious and now unavoidable correction. 
But no modification has been made in the text of the 
translation, even when the accuracy of the version 
might have been slightly increased. Still, the editor did 
well in not touching a text which is scholarly throughout, 
and which has literary qualities rarely achieved by a 
translator. The notes are abridged, but only when they 
do not bear directly on the original. We confess that 


the contemplation of this admirable work has suggested _ . 
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to us thoughts of a melancholy and depressing cast. 
How would such a book now be received, when if one 
writes a work on ancient history he is expected to 
connect the Lagide and Seleucide with O'’Brien’s 
breeches, and when you will be called a t unless 
you earn the name of a man of the world by 
assuring the average professional man that he is quite 
as well qualified as you are yourself to pronounce an 
opinion on a subject to which you have devoted your best 
energies and the best years of your life? The main 
contribution of this generation to Herodotean litera- 
ture is a book by Professor Sayce, of which part was so 
full of elementary blunders in Greek accidence and syntax 
that it has been withdrawn, while a portion, which is 
still in circulation, is quite as completely stocked with 
errors of another kind, and is further embellished by 
continual gibes and jeers at the Father of History. 
This precious work comes from Oxford. So does a 
very different performance. We refer to Mr. Macan’s 
two large volumes on Herodotus IV.—VI. Though 
this work is scholarly, sound and learned, it is (if we 
may venture to say so) repellent. We are taught that 
we cannot read Herodotus at all unless we combine the 
acquirements of a whole syndicate of scholars, unless 
one is not merely a grammarian and a historian but an 
archeologist and a specialist in geology, political 
science and anthropology. How happy were our rude 
forefathers who, with the Greek text and Rawlinson, 
flattered themselves that they could learn about the 
history of Herodotus all that was really needful for 
them to know! Herodotus, as Mr. F. Myers prettily 
uts it, ‘‘caught the smile upon the face of Greece.” 
wlinson in his rendering has reproduced it, and fills 
us with that affection for the Father of History which 
we ought to feel, and which, we are sure, will survive 
the works of Professor Sayce, studded as they are with 
expressions such as “ pilferer,” ‘‘ deliberate falsehood,” 
‘* flagrant prevarication,” ‘‘crass ignorance,” ‘‘ verbal 
legerdemain.” We are not afraid to recommend 
students of Herodotus to cleave to their Rawlinson in 
= ry! the new lights. ‘‘ Him keep with: the rest 
ish.” 


A LAVATER OF THE BACKBONE. 


“*Character as Seen in Body and Parentage.” By 
Furneaux Jordan, F.R.C.S. London: Kegan 


Paul. 1896. 


feRom the beginning of his self-consciousness man 
has tried to see an expression of character in the 
conformation of the body as the brilliancy of a diamond 
is expressed in its facets. Sometimes a gross corre- 
spondence has been assumed, and the heroic body has 
been held the measure of a heroic soul—the twisted, 
shrivelled body the measure of a puny soul. More 
often, and perhaps more advisedly, the outward cha- 
racters have been declared legible only to the initiated, 
and the professors of palmistry and phrenology have 
exchanged their doubtful wisdom for the currency of 
every age. Mr. Furneaux Jordan makes no pretension 
that his discrimination is made subtler by the passing 
of gold; indeed, he is a reputable physician holding 
distinguished appointments, and he offers his method 
freely and as the result of scientific observation. He 
noticed that a ‘‘ very large proportion of the women 
who came into hospital suffering from injuries inflicted 
by their husbands had, as a rule, something peculiar in 
their personal appearance.” They were not conspicuously 
old or ugly ; in fact, many of them were young and 
pretty. e skin was often ‘‘clear, delicate, perhaps 
rosy.” But they had eyebrows spare and refined, their 
hair-growth was thin and never coarse, and, most 
serious of all, their heads had a forward poise, and their 
backs were rounded, the backbone projecting beyond 
the ribs, between the shoulders. Fortunately, these 
numerous damaged women were not badly damaged ; 
they had been knocked about by their husbands only in 
a casual, unbusiness-like way. On the other tone | a 
smaller number of damaged women had been much more 
seriously treated. Sometimes they were dead ; always 
they had been assaulted with passionate, murderous 
intent. In this group ‘‘the spine was straighter, the 
head and neck and shoulders were held upwards and 
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backwards; the hair-growth was abundant and the 


eyebrows marked.” 

Pursuing his investigations into the contrasting set 
of cases, Mr. Jordan found that the violently injured 
women with the straight spines were the victims of 
revenge and jealousy, that the round-backed women 
had suffered only from the slight retaliations of irritated 
or badgered husbands. His further observations led 
him to distinguish between two strongly contrasted 
human types, the main characteristics of which he noticed 
equally in both sexes. A smaller set of men and women 
have strongly impassioned natures; when these have 
brains and opportunity, they are disposed to reverie and 
reflection, averse from the bustling activities of life. Their 
physical characters are the erect poise of the head, 
hollowed back, and vigorous hair-growth. The more 
numerous set is characterized by rounded back, for- 
wardly curved neck, scant hair and eyebrows. The 
members of this set are less impassioned and disposed 
to activity rather than to reflection. They are the 
Marthas of the world, intensely occupied with the 
immediate details of life, restless, critical, shrewish, 
impatient of contradiction, and, on the whole, with 
smaller brain power, although, perhaps, they are more 
in evidence even in intellectual pursuits. 

In a set of interesting chapters Mr. Jordan describes 
the evidence for this dichotomy of the human race, 
delineating with humour and vivacity the social aspects 
of the contrasting types. He dips into literary and 
political history, assigning their places to many famous 

ople. Thus, for instance, he finds that Burns and 

ante had the physical and mental characters of the 
strongly impassioned and meditative nature, while 
Newman and Napoleon possessed in ‘‘ extreme degree 
the bodily configuration and certain of the mental 
peculiarities of the intellectually acute and less deeply 
emotional temperament.” 

We are ready to admit the existence of the strongest 
possible contrast between emotional and active types of 
character, and the connexion between these psychical 
conditions and the physical character upon which Mr. 
Jordan lays stress is a matter to be determined by 
accumulated observations. But we cannot admit that 
the matter is so simple as Mr. Jordan would have it; 
or, above all, that it is sufficiently plain to give indica- 
tions for the practical conduct of life. Even Mr. Jordan 
admits that the majority of mankind belong in no marked 
fashion to either type. And whether the body be the 
instrument on which the mind plays, or instrument and 
player be one, the complication of co-ordinations baffles 
all attempts at prediction. Mr. Jordan lightly assumes 
that similarity of bone and muscle implies similarity of 
nervous structure; but we do not admit that there 
is the slightest evidence for his belief. It is known 
that the inherited factors in the making of man are 
complex beyond imagination. A child is not a mere 
blending of father and mother, but a composite from 
among the myriad ancestors behind each parent. Nor 
even then is the complexity done with ; for the final re- 
sult is a compromise between the inherited factors and 
the inconceivably varying moulding forces that impinge 
on the growing life. One after another the empirical 
correlations between bodily configuration and character 
have failed when wider observations have been made ; 
and we have little doubt but that this new diagnosis 
from the backbone will share the same fate. 


FICTION. 


‘«The Chariot of the Flesh.” By Hedley Peek. London: 
Lawrence & Bullen. 1897. 

‘A Crown of Gold.” By Albert Hardy. London: 
Digby, Long & Co. 1897. 

‘* 4 Leddy in Her Ain Richt.” By Mrs. Tom Kelly, 
London : Hurst & Blackett. 1897. 


““"T’HE Chariot of the Flesh” contains a variant of 

Solomon’s ring, the gem that compelled truthful 
speech from all whose eyes fell upon it. The principal 
chenestie has an inconvenient knack of being able to read 
the thoughts of his friends behind their spoken words ; 
so that his sweetheart appears to him inaudibly to 
punctuate her guileless utterances with others of a 
distinctly disillusionizing tendency. The author is kind 
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to her_on. the whole, in spite of handicapping her with 
a lover with so peculiar a gift of insight, . We follow her 
through successive stages till she ends as an ideal wife. 
But what matrimony would be like with one of the con- 
tracting parties gifted in that particular manner’ we 
hesitate to imagine. 

** A Crown of Gold” has quite a number of gram- 
matical sentences scattered over its three hundred pages. 
It has also occasionally correct punctuation, and a re- 
freshingly thorough villain with a courting method 
suggestive of the Stone Age. After dashing his lady- 
love to the ground on p. 104, he comes to a satisfactory 
end on p. 294 by the aid of some really rather funny 
dynamiters. If any one but ourselves and the author 
has read this work, it speaks well for the solid perse- 
verance of the English people. 

It was long before we dared to cut the pages of 
** A Leddy in Her Ain Richt.” The title brought out 
a chill dew of apprehension upon our brow. Never 
was fear less justified. The tale is written in English, 
and good fresh English. It has an old-fashioned 
engaging little plot, where the king comes to his own 
again and all ends happily. We recommend it in sheer 
sane to it for being what it is when it might have 

en written up to its title. 


**Ghostly Tales.” By the Comme of Munster. 
London: Hutchinson & Co. 1897. 

Chin-Chin-Wa.”. By Charles Hannan. West- 

minster :* Archibald Constable & Co. 1897. 

**The Ugly Man.” By the Author of ‘‘A House of 
Tears.” London: Downey & Co. 1897. 


The Countess of Munster’s ‘‘ Ghostly Tales” vary a 
good deal in ghostliness, some few being pressed into 
the service without any ghostly quality to justify their 
presence. However, all are so entertaining and 
dramatic that we do not cavil at the fact that some are 
not supernatural. The madman’s interview with the 
lady and the escape of the threatened little Russian 
prince from poison by feigned death make perhaps the 
best reading. It is not always quite clear which of the 
genuine ghost-stories the author supports with her own 
personal evidence. The simple and inconclusive ap- 
pearances of ‘‘Mrs. Jacks” and the ‘‘ Dead Friend” 

ive an impression of literal truth, but have little 

rther interest for the public. We take leave to object 
to the illustrations, for this reason ; the artist is abso- 
lutely regardless of the text he is supposed to illus- 
trate. A little tardy attention to the various tales will 
convince him of many errors : in the case of the lunatic- 
story much of the point is lost through his presenting 
the double ‘‘ back-to-back” seat as a single garden- 
bench on which the lunatic could not have sat behind 
the lady and leant back over her shoulder. In this same 
tale the widow's veil of the heroine is distinctly men- 
tioned, and she is at some distance from her home on 
a showery morning. In the illustration she is bare- 
headed and gloveless. These are details, but a very 
small amount of trouble would have made them 
correct. 

~ Chin-Chin-Wa ” is an amusing collection of stories. 
The most fascinating is the first, which gives the book 
its name and describes the incredible method of treating 
examination candidates in China. ‘‘A Tale of Indian 
Jugglers” is good, too. The remaining contents of the 
little volume are inferior, but still readable. 

**The Ugly Man” does not thrill us. Ourang-outangs 
have had their day as secret murderers, and when they 
acquire souls through inoculation they simply become 
irritating. A mysterious emerald is brought in, but 
answers no particular purpose, though we feared some 
Rider-Haggard or Wilkie-Collins réchauffé. Altogether, 
we consider the book a feeble attempt, even in its own 
line of cheap horror. 


“ A Bit of a Fool, ” By Sir Robert Peel, Bart. London: 
Downey. 1897. 

When Sir Robert Peel gave the world an elegant 
trifle in some paper series or other, we felt sure that, if 
he would proceed to a full-fledged novel, he would 
prosper.. In a great measure he has justified our con- 


fidence, though we fear the décolleté of this book will. 


evoke frowns from the old: women of both sexes who 
control the Index of the circulating libraries. . Those, 
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however, who are not Bits of Fools, and can stomach 
a good novel, will find this one refreshing and even 
exhilarating. Every page reads thoroughly vécu, the 
dialogues are delicious, and the author proves himself 
to possess the rare knack of creating real live characters 
with the expenditure of a minimum of breath. What 
is strange in a male writer is, that he is far more 
successful with his women than with his men. The two 
prime heroines, Mrs. St. John-Elliot and Nelly Sawyer, 
the mundane and the demi-mundane daughter of the 
horse-leech, are excellent living pictures, and even the 
good girl, who reclaims and marries the hero at the 
end, is adroitly howbeit slightly sketched. But, except- 
ing the hero, the male characters only afford us a 
distant acquaintance. The hero himself, the ‘ Bit 
of a Fool,” is an interesting study. Who does 
not know half a dozen varieties of the type: the 
popular young man with sporting instincts and a 
good deal of smartness (as well in the American as in 
the English sense of the word), whose strain of easy 
good-nature is for ever bringing him to grief? Our 
only caution to the author is to beware of too colloquial 
a style. If his books are to live, they must combine a 
certain body with their effervescence. 


‘In Golden Shackles,” by ‘ Alien” (Hutchinson), 
contains a good sketch of a man of birth and education 
brutalized by drink and degraded living and eaten 
through with lust of gold. To him accrues the “‘ one 
fair daughter” of spotless heart who would seem to 
be as inevitable an appendage to this particular type 
as a dogto a blind man. Improbably innocent and 
refined though she be, Bell is a pretty fiction enough. 
The closing scene of the book is effective. While 
Bell’s lover lies dying at his side, the old miser, now 
imbecile with age, is turning over the leaves of his 
Bible in search of the texts which mention gold and 
precious stones, his last preoccupation. The murder 
he is made to commit is necessary to the plot, but 
perhaps hardly in keeping with his character, which is 
weakly vicious rather than deliberately ferocious. The 
goldfield scenes are well done and the love-story is 
decidedly fresh and graceful. 

‘* A Doubtful Loss,” by Norman Byers (Digby, Long 
& Co.),. has the feeblest of chaotic plots, with some in- 
vertebrate love-making and a number of unusually idiotic 
misunderstandings that even the author has apparently 
found not worth the clearing up. Briefly, the whole 
thing is as follows. He and She become engaged: 
She discovers that He is her uncle ; instead of explain- 
ing, She bids him depart, ‘‘ with a grey, drawn face,” 
declaring ‘‘As I live, you shall never know the 
reason.” He departs accordingly, and falls in love 
with the nearest factory-girl. She (the first lady) dis- 
covers that He is no¢ her uncle, and sets out to tell him 
the joyful tidings, only to find him at Paddington 
Station, starting on his honeymoon with the factory- 
girl; whereupon She not unnaturally remarks, ‘ Is 
there a God?” and the silly little book comes to a 
merciful end. 

‘“*The Dunthorpes of Westleigh,” by Christian Lys. 
(Downey), is so pleasantly written and has so many 
good things scattered about its pages that one is 
inclined to overlook the somewhat startlingly im- 
probable finale, when most of the actors in the tale 
discover themselves as the long-lost wives and 
daughters of the others. The tone of the book is. 
excellent and the style promising. A little more 
attention to punctuation would do the author no harm. 
Also, we recommend that in future the villain of the 
piece should be let off from having eyes ‘‘ placed very 
close together.” It is too obvious a testimonial to 
character and would only interfere with his schemes..- 
It is now fully twenty years since gur fiction began to 
warn us to have nothing to do with men whose eyes have 
so villanous a habit. Those of us who are conscious of 
such eyes feel a flavour of suspicion attaching to our 
most benevolent actions. The rule is invariable, on 
strong numerical authority. 

““Who Did It?” (Routledge), although Mr. Nat. 
Gould is responsible for it, contains only one race- 
meeting. There is a murder, however, in compensa- 
tion. The device for the discovery of the murderer has- 
a masterly simplicity about it. Mr. Golding. saw the. . 
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murder done, and looked frightened, but said nothing. 
An artist suspected the facts of the case and painted 
Mr. Golding, making the portrait look very much 
frightened. The murderer was then introduced to the 

rtrait, recognized the face of the witness to his crime 
by its expression of terror, and promptly confessed his 
guilt, There are two heroines, both phenomenally 
brave and perfectly vulgar. No doubt a certain class 
of reader will delight in the account of their artless 
loves. 


BOOKS ON THE BIBLE. 


The Gospel of St. Luke.” By the Rev. A. Plummer, M.A. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1896. 


HIS is the fifth volume of the “International Critica! 

’ Commentary,” edited by Dr. Driver, Dr. Charles Briggs 
of New York, and the author of the book before us. Dr. 
Plummer has produced a careful and scholarly piece of critical 
work, quite up to the high average of the “ Deuteronomy ” and 
“ Romans” volumes of the present series. But he is definitely 
conservative in his attitude towards the Gospels, and even 
seems afraid of saying anything which some one has not said 
before him. In this respect his commentary differs markedly 
from that of Mr. Gould on “St. Mark,” which immediately 
preceded it. Mr. Gould was inclined to take up a somewhat 
advanced position on the subject of miracles, among other 
matters ; Dr. Plummer passes rather lightly over some of these 
questions, evidently anxious to maintain a strictly orthodox 
view. This inevitable divergence is of course inseparable from 
the plan of a work like this, undertaken by many hands ; nor 
does it appear to us necessary or desirable that all the writers 
should treat their subject from precisely the same standpoint. 
The lack of uniformity in method and direction of criticism is 
rather an advantage than a drawback, to our thinking. Dr. 
Plummer is at his best in dealing with points of scholarship ; 
he may safely be consulted upon an obscure or difficult passage. 
His illustrations from Rabbinical and Talmudic sources and 
references to the Christian Fathers are very valuable in them- 
selves and display much sound learning; his introductory 
essays in particular are lucid and excellent summaries of 
evidence and may be referred to with confidence. Where 
Dr. Plummer comparatively fails, in our judgment, is in the 
hermeneutic as distinct from the critical portion of his work. 
His interpretation is often meagre and barren, notably in regard 
to some of the parables—e.g. that of Dives and Lazarus, where 
his habitual caution has rendered him almost silent on most of 
the points where the student is most anxious for guidance. 
However, this is primarily a critical commentary, and of the 
fine quality of Dr. Plummer’s critical work there can be no 
question. 


“The Bible in the Light of To-day.” By Charles Croslegh, 
D.D. London: S.P.C.K. 1896. 


It is a fatal thing to be asked by a bishop to write a book. 
Dr. Croslegh has fallen a victim, it would seem, to the blandish- 
ments of the Bishop of Winchester, and the result is a harm- 
less volume which can safely be placed in the hands of the most 
innocent Sunday-school teacher. Dr. Croslegh deserves credit 
for having the courage to state plainly what he conceives to be 
the objections to his own views; but he scarcely appears to 
have fully apprehended the critical position, as, for example, in 
his discussion of the authorship of the Pauline Epistles, or the 
testimony of Irenzeus in regard to the four gospels. Never- 
theless, the first section of the book, with its historical sketch 
of the growth of the Bible, is by far the best part of it ; the 
third section, consisting of answers to objections, being the 
least satisfactory. It is only fair to say that Dr. Croslegh has 
deliberately avoided as far as possible “everything that sa- 
vours of the schools,” and writes for the ordinary man, the 
man in the street. And after all, the man in the street consti- 
tutes the final court of appeal. 


“The Bible its own Witness.” 
Elliot Stock. 1896. 

"Now that the critical study of the Old Testament at the 
Universities may be considered to have accumulated a con- 
siderable store of result, we must expect to find its conclusions 
popularized in frequent issues of smaller works for general 
readers. In “The Bible its own Witness” we have one of 
such books fairly representing the attitude of many men who, 
while accepting in general the results of modern criticism, con- 
sider that it is in no way inconsistent with the Christian revela- 
tion. “Chagab ”—as his name would lead us to expect—leaps 
from one subject to another somewhat rapidly, but we do 
not suppose he wishes us to infer that he has carried off all 
the harvest that might be reaped, as we are told his name- 
sake, the locust of the East, does. He evidently agrees with 
Adam Bede in his admiration for Moses, “ who carried a hard 
business through and died when other folks were going to 
reap the fruits”; and more than one-third of the book is 
devoted to his life and work. The‘author is somewhat con- 
servative in attributing so large a portion of the Pentateuch 
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to his authorship, while on the other hand he feels obliged 
to explain away all traces of the miraculous as either a poetic 
narration of the natural or as a Sort of inverted allegorizing, 
consciously expanding a mystical truth into an historical com- 
position. After al} the differente is little more than verbal, 
whether we regard the vision of the burning bush as a theo- 
phany or a purely oaniectine inspiration ; but it is quite another 
thing to suggést that Moses condescended to a trick, and took 
advantage of the unfamiliarity of -the Israelites with mountain 
storms to “fake” the giving of the law (p. 3). It is possible, 
no doubt, that the evolution of the idea of God among the 
Jews was due to “ natural causes” ; but this was not the opinion. 
of the prophets, who believed themselves inspired, nor is the 
history of Israel paralleled by any other natural development. 
The real point is whether what.js clumsily described as “the 
supernatural” should be regarded as something outside and 
independent of natural law, or whether we may describe it as a 
district of the natural order which cannot yet be classified under 
known laws. Ultimately the question resolves itself into the 
conflict between the “transcendent” and the “immanent” 
ideas of God. 


“Our Sacred Books.” Part I.: The Old Testament. By 
A. S. Cantlay. London: Neville Beeman. 1896. 


Mr. Cantlay has here brought together a useful and, so far 
as we have verified his statements, an accurate summary of the 
conclusions of the higher critics and archzologists upon the 
books of the Old Testament. He has madea special study of 
Jewish Biblical literature, and his chapter on the subject is a 
valuable popular handbook, as is his collection of the various 
Old Testament canons. Perhaps he allows himself to use 
language rather stronger than that of the true critical temper, 
¢.g-— the first-begotten spawn of an infallible book was an 
infallible Church ”—which is inaccurate, as well as rude; or 
when, with cruel inadequacy, he describes Athanasius as 
“known, perhaps, magis pugnis guam literis,” and says that his 
canon was written “with a clenched fist.” But herein Mr. 
Cantlay is only doing what Jerome did; but by the way, he 
really must not call that militant Father a great Hedbrician. 


“ The Significance of the Old Testament for Modern Theology.” 
By the Rev. J. Lindsay. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 1896, 


This little essay, cram-full of learning and robust thought, is 
in effect a protest against that tendency of the higher criticism 
of the Old Testament which by a very natural reaction 
minimizes the importance of the history of Israel. We are 
with Schleiermacher in his vigorous and unanswered argument 
— regarding the Christian Church as a mere continuation 

Judaism, or Judaism as no more than a forerunner of 
Christianity. But there is certainly a danger of going to the 
other extreme. Mr. Lindsay’s book was originally read as a 
paper before the Glasgow University Oriental Society. 


“ The Apocal of Baruch.” Translated and Edited, with 
Notes, by R. H. Charles. London: A. & C. Black. 1896. 


Mr. Charles is well and favourably known as the editor of 
the “ Book of Enoch,” the “Ethiopic Version of the Book of 
Jubilees,” and other Oriental apocalyptic and mystical works. 
“The Apocalypse of Baruch” is contemporaneous, it is 
believed, with the chief documents of the New Testament ; it 
was the work of orthodox Jews, implicitly an attack upon 
Christianity, representing the kind of Judaic teaching a 
which Paul of Tarsus levelled his arguments. Mr. Charles 
tells us that it is “the last noble utterance of Judaism” before 
the barren ages which followed the fall of Jerusalem. Such 
literature is of the greatest value, not merely from its own 
eloquence and beauty, but because it is in truth necessary to 
the full understanding of the New Testament books them- 
selves. The present editor has done a service in making this 
apocalypse accessible, and in furnishing it with an altogether 
admirabie apparatus of notes, introduction and indices, 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


R. VINCENT O’SULLIVAN in “A Book of Bargains” 
(Smithers) shows himself a man of good intentions and 

a certain perseverance, but of small artistic sense. Indeed, his 
intentions are too good, for so bent is he on astonishing his 
readers that he is continually nse the mark; and 
where, according to his expectations, the fearful hair should 
be rising from our head, we find ourselves leaning back in our 
chair with a “La, Mr. Vincent: you don’t say so!” The 
explanation of his error is to be found in the Philistine, the 
bourgeois, view which Mr. O’Sullivan takes of the subjects for 
treatment in literature. The superior author looks upon Jones 
being sick or Jones lighting a cigarette with the same eyes ; he 
will use either incident if it is to his purpose. To Philistine 
eyes the actions are radically differentiated, and so with eager 
good intentions Mr. O’Sullivan fills his book with Jones sick. 
He is still in the stage of the child who bursts into the drawing- 
room after a walk with his nurse to tell his mother that he has 
seen a big dog with a gold collar sitting up in a carriage. Mr, 
O’Sullivan runs up to us, red-cheeked and breathless: “I say, 
there was quite a nice good-natured young man called Alphonse 
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who could not help wanting to murder a little child he was 
very fond of and he did and then he went off to a ‘chymist’s’ 
shop—that’s another way of spelling ‘chemist’ you know.” 
Humanly and maternally speaking, we lend an attentive and 
serious ear to the astonished prattle ; but coldly and critically, 
we must confess that we prefer something stronger. 

Of all the words which reviewers use, none runs more easily 
from the lips than “slight.” It may now and again suggest no 
blame, but generally it is meant to describe some quality which 
the author presumably did not intend, or which, at all events, 
the reviewer does not like. But the word may mean so many 
various things that it is of little use without a commentary. It 
has no necessary connexion with brevity of treatment, nor, if 
the epithet were applied to Mr. Charles L. Marson’s “ Turn- 
pike Tales” (Elkin Mathews) would it mean that they dealt 
with incidents which would appear unimportant to the common 
mind. The new birth of a brilliant and ambitious bishop, and 
the opposition between a worldly solicitor and his rebellious 
son, are no trivial subjects, and yet Mr. Marson’s treatment of 
them strikes us as “slight.” His stories are rather the work of 
a man who is not quite in earnest, not wholly immersed in the 
possibilities of his situations, because (though this explanation 
of slightness sounds oddly enough) he is at bottom a moralist, 
and a moralist who will not permit his morality to come out 
violent and obvious. . Mr. Marson does not bring the rich and 
narrow-minded worldling to the scaffold; indeed, he allows 
him to flourish in peace (that is half the satire) ; but still he is 
the bad man, and therefore, not worthy of interested study, he 
may be described lightly, facetiously. Neither does Mr. 
Marson marry Tender-heart to the king’s daughter ; but still 
he is the good man, and, as such, is presumably to be looked 
upon as a bit of a fool (that also is satire), and may therefore 
be dismissed with a little show of contempt. This is, no doubt, 
an exaggeration ; but something of the interfering morality 
is certainly a characteristic of “Turnpike Tales,” a morality 
which is neither violent towards meanness nor frankly worship- 
ful before nobility. It is at the same time a solid hindrance to 
the passionate interest which can no longer halt to say what is 

and what is bad, and the source of a certain kind of 
umour, a certain kind of satire. But even those who are 
gravated by this humour will find entertainment in Mr. 
Marson’s tales, and the account of the bachelor uncle and his 
little niece is especially full of charming things. “ Love in a 
Mist,” which tells of a boy-and-girl attachment followed by a 
lengthy period of separation, during which the boy stands still, 
and a meeting when the girl has moved beyond his range, is 
one of those short stories which fall between two stools. Either 
it should have been much longer and fuller or else the author 
should have chosen one scene that would have suggested the 
rest, and have done this one scene at length with all the 
attraction and beauty of circumstance that go to make a vivid 
picture. The short psychological study should, in fact, be 
static rather than dynamic ; and as it stands, “ Love in a Mist” 
is little more than an cutline, and an outline is seldom striking 
even if it is not commonplace. 

We should bring just the same charge against “ The Kaffir 
Circus” (Jarrold). If Miss Donovan could have seen her way 
to the choice of one scene for full, circumstantial and separate 
treatment, she might have compressed her long tragedy into a 
few pages. That is the true compression of the short-story 
teller ; and the word is apt to be misleading, for it should mean 
the expansion of one incident, not the clipping short of many. 
The reader is bound to forget the course of the tragedy which 
Miss Donovan has outlined ; but he will remember the arrival 
of the simple country rector and his wife at their married 
daughter’s house long after the previous and subsequent history 
has faded from his memory, for want of the circumstantial and 
impressive treatment. The other two tales in the volume suffer 
somewhat in the same manner, though they are less ambitious, 
and “ Mrs. Smith” is decidedly suggestive. 

There are some good things in Mr. H. A. Bryden’s “ Tales 
from South Africa” (Constable), notably “A Bushwoman’s 
Romance” and “A Boer Pastoral,” which are not so much 
stories as descriptions of the daily life of the Bushman and the 
Trek-Boer. They are people we want to hear about, and Mr. 
Bryden puts his information well. 

We have found Mr. Ernest Glanville’s “ Kloof Yarns” (Chatto 
& Windus) delightful from beginning to end, and we are ready 
to sit down at once and read any amount more of Uncle Abe’s 
true stories. We had an idea that such “ facts” as these were of 
American growth ; but if they are really products of British 
soil we have another cause for our pride in South Africa. 
Quotation would be unjust to Uncle Abe, since his humour 
depends largely upon the charming character of the old man 
who will no more be hurried than the tortoise that “gets to the 
end o’ his journey same as the hare, only samer.” 

“Plain Tales of the City and Suburbs,” by Mr. David 
Levenax (Glasgow and Edinburgh : John Menzies), do not rise 
to great heights, but they can be read. “Ivie Linkskill’s 
Return ” is the only tale that comes near to being memorable. 

Perhaps Mr. Pett Ridge has improved, or perhaps we have 
grown used to him ; at any rate we find “An Important Man 
and Others” (Ward, Lock & Bowden) more entertaining and 
less annoying than his former tales. The volume is made up 
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of sketches and anecdotes, or stories that border on the 
anecdote. 

“Many Cargoes,” by W. W. Jacobs (Lawrence & Bullen), 
is a collection of fairly, and in places quite, amusing skipper 
anecdotes. 

The pieces that appear under the title of “ A Lover in Home- 
spun” (Toronto: William Briggs) vary widely in value. The 
stories that deal with the deep religious faith of the French 
Canadians are well worth reading, especially “ Le Loup-Garou,” 
which shows superstition ennobled, nay justified or, rather, 
removed altogether from the plane of possible condemnation, 
by devotion. “A Lover in Homespun” is less successful and 
“A Pair of Boots” still less. The other stories are chiefly 
railway episodes of no particular weight. 

Familiar themes appear in the “ Tales of Languedoc,” col- 
lected by Mr. Samuel Jacques Brun (San Francisco: William 
Doxey), interesting to children and other students of folk-lore. 

Mr. Arthur Morrison writes better detective stories than a 
good many people, and the third series of “ Martin Hewitt” 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) is not to be disdained. Still such things. 
read better when they are separate and divided by a fairly long 
interval. When they are collected between two boards, the 
most willing reader may gasp in weariness at the utter want of 
humanity, and the necessary importance that attaches to the 
displacement of a looking-glass or the speck of dust on a 
window-sill. 
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